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1961: The reod ahead for 
administrators will Be complicated. 
(Chalk Dust Mofiitt's story 

begins on page 37.) 











Charlie 
the Destroyer 


Eyebrows are not enough! 


It’s true... Nature gave us eyebrows to pro- 
tect our eyes from overhead light, but unfor- 
tunately, eyebrows can’t shut out reflected 
light. Glare (reflected light) can only be 
controlled by diverting the strong sunlight 
upward before it enters the room and only a 
Venetian Blind can give perfect control of 
sunlight, from rooms suitable for Audio- 
Visual instruction to perfect indirect light. 


For further information write 
LEVOLOR-LORENTZEN, INCORPORATED, 720 


LE 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


The first choice of school authorities 
in Venetian Blinds, is LEVOLOR, because 
LEVOLOR has this famous 3 step service: 1. A 
LEVOLOR representative gives you a detailed 
prospectus in advance of installation. 2. He’ll 
write specifications to meet your special 
needs. 3. He’ll inspect the installation after 
it’s made. This unique LEVOLOR Service guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian 
Blinds. 


MONROE STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


= R VENETIAN BLINDS 


CONVENTIONAL 


SKYLIGHT 





You pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... ’ 


Double PROTECTION | 


wih SLOAN 
Vacuum Breakers 


FIG. 1 
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Municipal plumbing codes as well as U. S. Government speci- 
fications stipulate that all plumbing fixtures be protected 
against the possibility of back-syphonage by either an air gap, 
where practicable, or by an approved vacuum breaker. 

Sloan Valve Company pioneered the development of vacuum 
breakers and was first to gain approval from the National 
Plumbing Laboratory which formerly tested such devices. 
Sloan Vacuum Breakers, sensitive to the slightest vacuum, 
incorporate double protection to prevent back-syphonage 
as follows: 

When a vacuum occurs in the supply.line (as indicated 
in Fig. 2), two things happen simultaneously. The swing- 
ing check instantly seats against the water port to prevent 
back-syphonage; and, as it swings, it opens the air port, 
admitting full atmospheric pressure to the fixture, which 
again prevents back-syphonage. 








This superior vacuum breaker represents another achieve- 
ment of Sloan engineering, constantly employed to assure 
outstanding products through research. It is one more ex- 
ample of that bonus of quality you expect from Sloan. And, 
since you can have Sloan quality at no extra cost, why not 
make sure you get it. 


SLOAN a VALVES 
S 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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installation 


design 


manufacture 


servicé 


Complete responsibility centered in one specialized organization! 


Undivided responsibility for all phases of a temper- 
ature control installation — from coordinated plan- 
ning to future service — is the key to lasting owner 
satisfaction. Each Johnson System, small or large, 
is furnished on this basis, for 75 years’ experience 
has proved it to be the only way to assure the kind 
of lifetime efficiency and operational economy you 
expect from your control system. 

When you invest in a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
Svstem you are investing in years of reliable per- 
formance, something hardly to be expected from 
scattered sources whose responsibility ends with the 
sale. With air conditioning, heating, and ventilating 
systems becoming increasingly complex, now it is 
even more important that responsibility for your 


Johnson’s way of doing business, as demonstrated in 
leading buildings everywhere, enables you to enjoy 
the very finest standards of indoor climate control 
at the lowest possible lifetime cost. When you build 
or air condition, ask your consulting engineer, archi- 
tect, or local Johnson engineer for the facts about 
Johnson Control. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 Direct Branch Offices. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


control system be centered in one organization. DESIGN © MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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Administrators Must Make Things Happen in 1961 37 


. 


Because the Big Wheels (administrators, of course) often lacked the 

necessary grease, the little wheels (everybody else) of education didn’t always 
turn properly — at least not last year, charges Mr. Chalk Dust, 

who offers his own prescription for making things happen during the new year 


How Administrators Can Provide Adequate Curriculum Leadership 4; 


Among the author's five suggestions for helping administrators to provide 
curriculum leadership are these: citizen participation 
in planning and evaluating the curriculum and more face-to-face 


relationships between various groups of citizens and staff members 


Pian Ample Time To Study Exhibits 4, 


Those administrators who will attend the forthcoming meetings of the A.A.S.A., 
says the association's immediate past president, should plan 

sufficient time to “cover” and study the expositions of the Associated 
Exhibitors. And, he advises, the time to plan that schedule is “now.” 


Administrators Have Become ‘Partners in Educational Progress’ 4. 


The Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. and the American Association 
of School Administrators have been working together for many months in 
preparation for the forthcoming A.A.S.A. conventions. This first article 
on the A.E. tells how, after early years of strained relations, these two 
organizations have become truly “partners in educational progress.” 


The Nation’s Schools Wins Two Editorial Awards 51 


The Nation’s Schools receives two first place awards for editorial 

achievement from Industrial Marketing magazine in its 22d annual Editorial 
Achievement Competition for Business Publications. One award was for a TNS 
study on science education; the other was for a schoolhouse planning series. 


Problems of School Business Administration 64 


Synopses of discussions on accounting and finance, transportation 
management, and other problems in school business administration 

are presented in this second report on the recent meeting of the 
Association of School Business Officials of the United States and Canada 
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OPINION POLL 


Newspapers Reasonably Accurate in Coverage 


The majority of administrators have no complaint 
about the press. Those polled believe 

newspapers show a friendly attitude toward schools, 
are reasonable in the amount of space given to 
education, and are reasonably accurate in reporting. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Instructional Materials Center: How and Why 


Both small and large schools can have a centrally 
organized instructional materials center, 

says the author. Questions and answers pertaining 
to the design and organization of a materials 
center conclude this series. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


How One State Increased Lunch Participation 


Thanks to publicity given schools by mass media, 
local businesses, and the state department 

of education, the goal of Florida School Lunch 
Week was achieved: A record number of children 
now participate in the school lunch program. 
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CUT SWEEPING TIME Don’t just 


push dust around-pick it up with SUPER HIL-TONE® 
surface maintainer,and get rid of it once and for all. Saves 
labor time-protects against spread of air-borne bacteria 
—helps save the floor and improves appearance. 


SUPER HIL-TONE has the unique property of AD-SORB- 
ING dust (gathers and holds, with a kind of magnetic 
attraction). Pulls the dust cleanly up off the floor, and 
holds it in the sweeping mop. Leaves no tell-tale trail. 


After sweeping, a microscopic non-oily film of SUPER HIL-TONE 

cushions against traffic wear-saves the wax or finish film-pulls y 

dust out of the air and holds it until next sweeping. Keeps your whole j 

building healthier. A “must” for dust control and labor-sav- = 
ing maintenance. f : ef Gy 
Sweeping with SUPER HIL-TONE takes a lot less time. You : ; 

scrub less often. Moreover, the SUPER HIL-TONE film ii Pp tny penta is cate 
brightens the gloss of your floor finish, protects it, makes it . 3 €6mop, safe in storage. 


s U/L listed “classified as 
wear longer. to fire hazard”. 


Whether CLEANING © SANITIZING it 4) 


i sll 


SEALING © FINISHING © WAXING Me - : 
or SWEEPING You’re Money Ahead with 


Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” nine . 
survey your floors and B 
show where you can save , 
money on floor care. He's 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll" 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-4 


Please send me Free book of facts Please have the Hillyard Main- 
on actual cases of floor care sav- taineer get in touch with me. No 


ings. obligation! 


r 
aeangnacorse @ @ | 
Passaic N. J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. Sen Jose, Calif. | 
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Unity. The House of Representa- 
tives of Ceylon has approved a_ bill 
nationalizing 2500 schools that were as- 
sisted by the state, but operated by 
religious communities. Roman Catholics 
and Hindus, minority religious groups in 
this dominantly Buddhist country, have 
protested the measure. Badudin Mabh- 
mud, education minister, has denied that 
the bill would destroy religion. He said 
that the government merely intends to 
provide a unified system for educating 


all students 
Stranded. When some 9000 pu- 


pils finished a school day recently in 
Central Islip and Brentwood, N.Y., there 


Preels 


were no buses waiting to deliver them to 
their homes because of a dispute be- 
tween the transportation service from 
which the local school bus service is 
leased and a Transport Workers Union 
local. An unscheduled meeting of 60 bus 
drivers was called after a union repre- 
sentative demanded earlier the same day 
that the owner of the bus company sign 
a contract for union recognition immedi- 
ately. The owner said that he was will- 
ing to have his employes represented 
by a union but wanted a vote of the 
drivers ‘to decide. There were no “un- 
due hardships” on students from the 
temporarily suspended service, accord- 
ing to schcol officials. 
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/ TBC INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ECONOMICAL 
MAGNETIC 


CHALKBOARD 


Cement-asbestos formed 
into stone hard panels by 
hydraulic pressure. 


Rust-proofed steel perma- 

nently laminated for shock- 

proof permanence 
Litegreen magnetic face of 
built-up slating coats for 
life-long service. 


pbusther Beckley-Cardy Oniginal 


STEELBESTOS® withstands every schoolroom test. Cement-asbestos back- 
ing is permanently bonded to smooth, rust-proof steel surface to give 


uniform, indestructible writing face . 


. and it’s simple to install. 


AT YOUR 
DEALERS 
—EVERYWHERE 


1900 N. Narragansett 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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impact and fire resistance are twin 
features of this Polished Misco Wire 


Glass installation in T 





School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Architect—Painter, Weeks & 
McCarty, Knoxville, Tenn. 


MISSISSIP(P GLASS... 


LEADS THE WAY IN 


Combining beauty, utility, and economy, 
Mississippi leads the way by making 
available an extensive selection of trans- 
lucent glass patterns that do wonderful 
things with daylight. In addition, rugged 
Mississippi Wire Glass, whether for obscu- 
rity or clear vision, affords effective but 
inconspicuous fire protection while enhanc- 
ing the appearance of any school... 
when installed in partitions, skylights, 
stairwells, windows, doors, or wherever 
else fire and breakage protection is 
required. The versatility of Mississippi 
glass provides architects and engineers 
with a practical solution to virtually every 
daylighting problem, including safety 
with decoration, with heat absorption and 
with light diffusion and direction. 


For details, see your nearby distributor of quality 
glass or write for latest catalog. Address Dept. 15. 


Polished Misco Wire Glass glazed in main entrance of Heller- 
town High School, Hellertown, Pa. Architect—Heyl, Bond & Miller, 
Allentown, Pa. Contractor—Gottlieb-Schneider, Bethlehem, Pa 
Glazing Contractor—Penn Allen Glass Company, Allentown, Pa, 


a, MISSISSIPPI GLASS COMPANY 


NE WwW YORK . 


CHICAG@O ee FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


8S Angelica Street * St. Louis 7, Missouri 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLEO, FI@GURED AND WIRED GLASE 
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language laboratories expensive?... 
now, a complete 25-position 
including recording equipment... 




















More examples of MRI/TRW 
ADVANCED EQUIPMENT... 
BRAND NEW for 1961... 
for better language labs 

at lower cost. 


NEW Model CD-6L 
TEACHER DESK-CONSOLE 
CONTROL CENTER 


Complete, simplified 
operation with an 
unobstructed view 
from a seated position. 


Dual pedestal with drawers 
& cabinets for equipment 
and sto”age 


Also available with single 
pedestal, Model CD-3L. 


NEW TRW Model AV-100 
PORTABLE RECORDER 
PLAYER 

with professional features 
to meet educational needs 
Lightweight (only 16% Ibs.) 
and rugged ¢ Hysteresis 
Synchronous Motor 

* Frequency Response: 
40-15,000 cps 


NEW Model 80 MAGAZINE 
DUAL-LANGUAGE 
RECORDER 


An MRI/TRW development... 


exciusively for language 
laboratory use. 
So simple . . . no threading, 
Spilling or breakage. 
* Exclusive ‘‘Split-a- 

word” pause button 
* Ind-x-matic locator 

for rapid review. 


NEW A-250 

DYNAMIC HEADSETS 

¢ Guaranteed high fidelity 
(30-20,000 cps) 

* “Fatigue-free’’ comfort 
(only 3 oz.) 

¢ Finest sound 
reproduction 

* Monaural and 
stereophonic 
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+». Mot any more! 
[ue [rw] language laboratory 


er. low as ‘ 6 50 t FOR GROUP AND LIBRARY STUDY! 





» £X™~ 


Now, more schools than ever can have these 
wanted and needed facilities. MRI/TRW, pio- 
neer in electronics for education, makes this 
significant cost breakthrough on new, ad 
vanced equipment — latest additions to the 
complete line in proven use every day in more 
than 1000 installations in leading schools. 


WHAT THIS LOW PRICE INCLUDES: 
1. 25 complete student positions, each 
equipped with TRwW’s brand new DUAL- 
70 2-channel Tape Recorder (or Mag- 
neticon Magnetic Disc Unit), and in- 
cluding MRI/TRW’S all-steel Add-a-Booth, 
brand new highest fidelity headsets...and 
2. Complete Master Program Source, with 
2-way intercom to each student position. 
MRI/TRW streamlines the price, increases 
quality and broadens the easy-to-use features 
that have made MRI/TRW the most widely 
used—most widely preferred language lab- 
oratories in use today! 


HOW MRI/TRW FULFILLS YOUR 
COMPLETE NEEDS 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


Wide acceptance, together with MRI/TRW’s 
unequaled experience and quality controlled 
production, assures schools the finest equip- 
ment at the lowest cost. 

Every school shares this advantage, regard- 
less of present size, purpose or budget, be- 
cause MRI/TRW Offers the world’s most com- 
plete line of Language Laboratory equip- 
ment. Modular design of all units keeps ex- 
pansion costs to a minimum. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Proportionally low costs for larger 


or smaller installations 


UNMATCHED SIMPLICITY 


“Simplicity first” assures highest teacher pro- 
ductivity, maximum concentration by both 
teacher and student on the work at hand: 
learning languages. 


MRI/TRW combines simplicity with rugged- 
ness in equipment designed and built for the 
demands of continuous operation. Every 
element stays in use longer, while modular 
circuitry means servicing in just minutes... 
on the premises. 


TESTED TEACHING MATERIALS 


MRI/TRW Offers schools much more than 
equipment. Their continuing program of edu- 
cational services provides vital in-classroom 
techniques, programming suggestions, re- 
gional seminars and other activities and in- 
formation. Valuable guides to maximum 
teaching effectiveness and utilization of equip- 
ment, they are drawn from MnRI/TRW’s 
national seminars, research and direct par- 
ticipation in language programs. 


ALL THIS QUALITY... ALL THESE 
SERVICES...AT THE LOWEST COST 
IN LANGUAGE LABORATORY HISTORY 
Look into the savings, quality and ease-of- 
use you get only with MRI/TRW Language 
Laboratories. Write, wire or phone today for 
complete information. 

MRI/TRW Language Specialists are available 
for consultation in your area. 


PAN 
? 


532 SYLVAN AVENUE * ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY * LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 


Magnetic Recording Industries * 
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ways to enrich school curricula 
and improve administration 


... through an economical sound-communication system 


The console shown here is the central control 
of an Executone sound-communication system 
for an average-sized K-8 or secondary school. 
Located in the General Office, it handles switch- 
ing, programming, transmission and power am- 
plification for all the services described below— 
and others that your special requirements may 
suggest. Its 5-channel capacity eliminates the 
need for more than a single conduit for signals or 
communication between any two points 
in the system. Identical functions are 
available in a vertical console, for use 
where office space is at a premium. 




















Supplement the teaching program with sound 


Classroom audio-aids can give students 
access to sources of important teaching 
materials . can place each class in 
closer relation to the school and the 
world around it. . . can help develop 
each pupil's critical faculties. Leading 
educators value the availability of: 


Radio broadcasts: speeches; music; cov- 
erage of special events; interviews; im- 
portant dramatic presentations; sessions 
of Congress; etc. 


Recordings: from an ever-increasing 
fund of educational material on tape and 
discs. 

Transmissions from other parts of the 
school: student musical programs; sports 
events; etc. 


Recording and play-back facilities: for 
classes in choral and instrumental music; 
language and speech courses; drama 
workshops; etc. 

All these audio-aids can be supplied 
by a single Executone clqssroom repro- 
ducer... the same instrument that han- 
dles time signal, alarm and intercom 
functions. With a standard Executone 
system, any combination of rooms — 
chosen by selector-switches — can re- 
ceive either of two simultaneous sound 
transmissions. Reproduction is of unus- 
vally high quality. Where recording and 
play-back are desired, rooms need only 
be supplied with microphone and tape- 
deck jacks. Amplification takes place at 
the main control console. 


Save money & space in 


providing variable time programs 


Classes with varying time require- 
ments need no longer be subject to an 
inflexible set of signals. But conventional 
time-programming equipment — including 
independent crossconnect panels, relay 
racks, classroom buzzers and wiring sys- 
tems—is bulky and expensive 

The Executone system includes a re- 
markably compact, easily accessible 
peg-board programmer-—which allows 
each classroom to be placed on any one 
of six different time programs within sec- 
onds. This function is built directly into 
either standard console! The costly con- 
ventional system is eliminated 





Speed administrative action: 
relieve over-burdened staff 





Freedom to teach—and to work more 
productively—is one of the best answers 
to the chronic shortage of teachers and 
administrative personnel. Time savings 
increase in direct proportion to the staff's 
communication capabilities. Today, these 
can economically include: A) 2-way 
electronic voice intercom . . . between 
the office and any classroom . . . with 
complete privacy safeguards. B) Private- 
line room-to-office and room-to-room 
intercom . . . with call origination from 
any point. The Executone system offers 
all the above, providing 2-way remote- 
reply intercom through each classroom 
speaker . . . optional private-line handset 
communication using an independent 
channel carried by the same wiring 
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Preserve student discipline 
during unsupervised intervals 
| & 


6|/--— 


NIL . 
A 


2a 
g A 


When teachers must leave their classes, 
the mainteriance of discipline usually 
depends on the presence of a substitute 
Faculty members may now be relieved 
of this non-productive extra duty. 
Unattended students can be monitored 
from the Office—through the Executone 
speaker —and notified by its open-line 
signal light that they are under remote 
supervision. 


Preserve the continuity 
of classroom activities 


| Sd. 


Communications in the modern school 
go a long way toward assuring uninter- 
rupted class activities. But care must be 
taken that the facilities which make this 
possible are not themselves a disruptive 
influence. This is the case where calls 
make it necessary for teachers to drop 
what they are doing, to approach or 
handle equipment... or where a call in- 
terrupts a sound transmission. 

Executone removes both of these con- 
tingencies. Through-the-speaker calls, for 
brief conversations, can be answered by 
the teacher from any point in the room— 
without raising her voice. And use of the 
optional handset channel for longer con- 

















Control student transportation 


Teachers find it especially difficult to 
keep order—and prevent delays— when 
restless students must await loadings of 
homeward-bound school buses. This 
condition is relieved when children are 
permitted to play freely—until summoned 
to the loading area in proper groups and 
directed to their buses 


Prevent confusion and 
panic in emergencies 


Leading administrators have long felt 
the need for greater contro! of student 
bodies in emergencies. They seek alarm 
signal facilities to augment standard fire 
alarm systems—for such special contin 
gencies as air raids. To control studer 
movements in critical situations, they wish 
to make it possible for any staff member 
to broadcast voice instructions — without 
having been trained in the use of sound 
equipment. 


; 


In the Executone system, the same 
components used to produce time sig- 
nals will also provide supplemental 
alarms. Executone furnishes duplicate 
signal generators—for fail-safe standby 
duty. For follow-up voice 
after an alarm, a staff member need only 
touch the ‘emergency’ bar at the Execu 
other 


nstructions, 


tone console. This overrides 


ye 


This can be achieved through an inex- 
pensive adjunct to the Executone system 
a microphone jack at the loading area 
and speakers at loading and congrega- 
Both microphone and speaker 





tion creas 

ring run in the same conduit. The am 
plifiers at the main console are utilized 
Any available microphone can be 


plugged in at dismissal time 


Provide quality-controlled 
sound for audience activities 


No audience facilities are so inten- 
sively used as those in the modern 
school. Auditoriums and gyms serve not 
ynly during the school day—but also for 
adult and community activities . . . for 
and special events. Sound rein 
equipment must be designed 
to high standards. And controls must be 
efficient. Conventional microphone mix- 
ing units—because of A-C power, venti- 
lation and space needs can seldom be 
situated where they do most good. 

An Executone system provides not only 
sound reproduction of highest quality, 
but also new flexibility in the location of 
controls. Transistorized preamplifiers and 
mixers are compact enough for conceal- 


| 


SOCIOIS 


forcement 


versation prevents interference with con- have no special in- 


transmissions allows him to speak ment anywhere 
current sound programs. re 


immediately to the entire student body stallation requirements 


Executone manufactures School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU IDEAS... 


Your Local Executone Organization 
INFORMATION . . . ASSISTANCE — WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Offers You Six Stages Of Service 


Executone, Inc., Dept. X-3 


THOROUGH, PROFESSIONAL CONSULTATION OR SURVEY 415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DESIGN STANDARDS FOR OPTIMUM SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 
FULL INSTALLATION RESPONSIBILITY 

THOROUGH TRAINING OF YOUR PERSONNEL 

FULL YEAR COMPREHENSIVE FACTORY GUARANTEE 
ON-PREMISES MAINTENANCE BY SKILLED TECHNICIANS 


Liecilone in 


COMMUNICATION and SOUND SYSTEMS 


, e - 
> Mm\ ae) tone ctame Fr - te nf 
Ke my ioca Exec e systems Enaineer to call 


| would 


| would > detailed srature On sound and communication 


In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue, Toronte 
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B-700 School Bus Chassis is available with 242.5- or 
260.5-inch wheelbase for 60- or 66-passenger bodies. 
Ford’s popular 292 V-8 engine is standard and high- 
performance 302 HD V-8 is optional. 











Kkeonomy never came 


in such a chotce! 


NEW Gl FORD 





New! Econoline Bus 


Nothing can match this beauty for 
comfort, room and low cost! It seats 
eight adults with a driver and com- 
panion seat standard, and two full- 
width seats available in the passen- 
ger compartment. Large, 4912-inch- 
wide double door opening at side, 
with optional retractable step, pro- 
vides convenient entry to passenger 
area. Front door windows roll down 
and side windows open front and 
rear, providing excellent ventilation 
for added comfort. Best yet, Ford’s 
Station Bus gives up to 30 miles on 
a gallon of gas! 
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SCHOOL BUS CHIASS 


MODERN SAFETY LEADER IN SCHOOL BUS SERVICE 


Ford’s '61 School Bus models are unsur- 
passed in safety and durability—put you way 
out front in long-lived economy! Every major 
chassis component is built to comply with 
the most up-to-date requirements of the 
National Education Association. Ford's 
modern, functional ‘‘flat face’’ cowl design 
permits an integrated look for all types of 
bodies—right up to the big 66-passenger size. 


Longer springs are standard in the B-500 
and B-600 Series for a smoother ride! And 
Ford provides more options to help you select 
the chassis for your needs. New 262 Six, 
available early in '61 for the B-600, gives high 
performance with traditional Ford economy. 
Big, HD 114" clutch for B-500, B-600 and 
B-700 is longer lived, and air-over-hydraulic or 
full-air brakes in B-600 mean greater safety. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


YOUR FORD DEALER’S ‘‘CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK” PROVES IT FOR SURE 


yy, 


FORO O1visiOn, rd fillets, 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 

















The floor in the home economics classroom, the floor in 
the science lab, the floor near the main entrance... any 
floor that takes a daily beating is a floor that needs 
Contrast® protection! Spills mop up. Scuffs don’t show. 
And this amazing new Huntington polish cannot dis- 
color even pure white floors. It shines as it dries...no 
buffing required. Black marks, slippery surface, water 





AT LAST! A WAX-FREE POLISH FOR ALL FLOORS... 
ESPECIALLY THOSE THAT TAKE A 


DAILY BEATING! 


spots, old-age darkening, powdering, flaking, all are 
problems of the past. Put a tough, hard Contrast polish 
on a problem floor... you'll soon use it throughout the 
building. A gallon goes a long way. . . approximately 
2500 square feet. Get complete details from our repre- 
sentative, The Man Behind The Huntington Drum. Don’t 
neglect it. This product does solve problems. 


Where research leads to better products... ve UU oe aps Ti 


HUNTINGTON aR LABORATORIES © HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


























no school should be without... 


rest room vendors 


for Kotex 


feminine napkins 





More than just a convenience, handy, coin-operated 
vendors make Kotex feminine napkins readily 
available at all times. They provide a needed and 
appreciated service for students and teachers. 
Vendors are available without charge. 








Kotex is Confidence. When you offer new Kotex 
napkins, you provide the feminine protection 

most girls prefer. That's because every tapered 
Vending machines for Kotex belts Kotex napkin now has a new softer covering, 

are also available at a nominal cost. pleated ends for a smoother fit and the Kimion 
center for longer-lasting protection. 


OK OK OK KK KK KK KKK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK CLIP AND MAIL & KX KX KH * 


Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on n 


strual education for both elementary and high schools. Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Department Number NS-11, Neenah, Wisconsin 
The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16-mm 

Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a warm, L 
natural explanation of just what happens during menstrua- 

tion and why. 


] Please send me complete details and ordering 
the Kotex Educational Program 
Please send information on the vending machine service for 
Kotex feminine napkins. 

You're A Young Lady Now—bright new edition! Especially 

written and illustrated for girls 9 to 12. NAME 





Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 


especially for the teenager, newly revised. ORGANIZATION __ TITLE ___ 





Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide, ADDRESS 
Mother-Daughter Program and Product Demonstration Kit. 





KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ne — ZONE STATE 
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ON THE SHELF 


with James M. Spinning 


Buy ‘The Child Buyer ? 


Yes, But Not Without Reservation 


THE CHILD BUYER. By John Hersey. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1960. Pp. 
258. $4. 


When the author of “A Bell for 
Adano,” “Hiroshima” “A Single 
Pebble” speaks, I am prepared to listen 
with reverent assent. When it is about 
gifted that he 
speaks, I recognize that he does so as 


and 


the education of the 


one of the in-group and therefore from 
a vantage post that few of us can boast. 

When he sets out to say angry words 
about public education, I brace myself, 
not only to suffer shame, but to fight 
down the rebel adrenalin in my blood. 
Yet after reading “The Child Buyer,” | 
find to my utter surprise that my dudg- 
eon index is anything but high. This 
worries me. 

Why do my hackles lie so still? It is 
because, in part, I agree so emphatically 
with Mr. Hersey. But my calm is more 
largely due to the vehicle in which he 
has chosen to carry his thesis, a vehicle 
described in subtitle as “A 
Novel in the Form of Hearings Before 
the Standing Committee on Education, 
Welfare, & Public Morality of a Certain 
State Senate, Investigating the Conspir- 
acy of Mr. Wissey Jones, With Others, 
To Purchase a Male Child.” 

Jones is vice president in charge of 
procurement for the United 
Lymphomilloid Corporation. The mate- 
rials wanted are superior brains, still so 


elaborate 


maierials 


young as to be unspoiled by education. 
The procurer is so patently Old Horns 
and Hooves Himself that all the other 
deponents called in the five-day hearings 
also tend to become invested in the read- 
er’s mind with an air of unreality that 
partakes less of “Dr. Faustus” than of 
“The Damn Yankees.” 


The Story Line. The committee wants 
to know the rights of this child-buying 
thing; also it wants to know who flung 
the stink bomb at the state supervisor as 


16 


; 

she lechured on educational psychology, 
and wl4o incited the rumble that broke 
Mr. Rudd’s windows. When the “story 
line” is finally uncoiled, it appears that 
Jones has offered the Rudds $16,734 plus 
certain other good and valuable gadgets’ 
in exchange for their 10 year old son 
Barry, the genius child Jones wants for 
a 50 year government project of un- 
breathable scientific and national defense 
importance. 

In a closed session it develops, and 
the transcript later shows, that the child 
will be memory-washed, reeducated by 
whispering tapes, data-fed by other tapes 
punched with the most abstruse and un- 
imaginable problems (perhaps related to 
the logistics that will enable its inhabit- 
ants to leave the earth), and then sur- 
gically severed from all five senses so 
that his uncontaminated intellect can get 
busy solving the problems on the tape. 
He will be one of a peer squad of dena- 
tured isolees. 

At this point the project gets so tan- 
gled with a mystic worship of U-Lympho 
(female essence of) and with speculation 
about gunning I.Q.’s up to a thousand 
(and retiring the best ones to stud) that 
the whole thing suddenly 
Aldous Huxley on us. 

Meanwhile, back at the hearings, we 
learn how, in spite of the first -outcries 
of home, community of 
Pequot against anything so perverted as 
brain traffic, Jones is busy winning over 
everyone, including the committee and 


goes quite 


school and 


the boy, to his loathsome side. 

Well heeled with devilish devices, the 
Tempter just what bribes to 
dangle in the way of cash, door prizes, 
power, recognition and challenge. The 


knows 


‘For example: A full set of troposphere air- 
plane luggage, a fiber lined stone marten bed 
jacket, a sports racer convertible, and military 
brushes with built-in gravity-wind razor and 
music box, and such other fancy ticklers have 
more appeal than does mere money as televi- 
sion has taught us. 


committee is ready enough to believe 
that all’s fair in love and war and free 
enterprise. The boy is lured by the fas- 
cination of a scientific break-through. 


The Thesis. The chief interest for us 
and for the author centers in what he be- 
lieves to be the complete and abject fail- 
ure of the public school to understand 
and minister to gifted children, to pro- 
tect them from being punished instead 
of rewarded for their brilliance, to save 
them from exploitation, or to value them 
for their own sweet individual selves. In- 
vestigating committees and talent search- 
ers take quite a hiding, but the schools 
get the lion’s share of the lash. 


Are the Types Typical? Thirteen wit- 
nesses, and most of them are dillies, offer 
33 segments of testimony. If we were to 
accept Mr. Hersey’s dramatis personae as 
typical (he nowhere says they are), we 
should conclude: 

Superintendents (as represented by 
Willard Owing) and 
smoothies, masters of evasion, and “that 
on-the-other-hand stuff,” interested only 
in thinking up ways to avoid making 


are sycophants 


decisions. 

Teachers (Charity M. Perrin, exempli 
gratia) are well meaning fools dedicated 
to the “Nice Mouse Syndrome.” Nothing 
short of two martinis will rouse them to 
speak out. 

Guidance personnel (Sean 
known as the G-Man) are 
and gullible and gulling cultists who 
believe that Tell All Tests really tell all 
and who spout a weird two-faced jargon. 

State supervisors are nuts, especially 
those (Millicent P. Henley) in special 
education who mouth a_ pseudo-demo- 
cratic bias that exalts the wrong end of 
the intellectual spectrum. 

Parents (the Rudds) are helpless 
pawns of their own unfulfilled ambitions 
and dupes of the “educators.” 

P.T.A. officers (Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Sloat) are just what you also sometimes 
think they are — hyperthyroid organiza- 
tion gals looking for an organization. 

Only an occasional and very rare mem- 
ber of the school staff (Frederika — 
“Just call me Doctor.” — Gozar, elemen- 


Cleary, 
charlatans 


tary school principal but also a dedicated 
research biologist and a gloriously inde- 


pendent battle-ax and gadfly), who 
shares the dominant interest of a given 
gifted child (it is the deep ones who call 
unto the deep) can do him any good; 
librarians (Elizabeth Cloud) who love 
eager readers can help, too. Any and all 
of these can be bought. 


Page Gantry. As is proper when satire 
is the frame, Mr. Hersey’s cast is less 
one of character than of caricatures. No 
man of his stature or record of con- 
spicuously fine service to public educa- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Ut Gp design place setting 


..- THE MOST APPETIZING IN- 
NOVATION IN FOOD SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLSIN YEARS! “Tulip” 
Design by Lily* combines the very 
new ... the very beautiful ... with 
the convenience and sanitation of 
disposable paper service. 

Its beautiful design and striking 
color combination have been market- 
researched across the country. It was 
found to be completely at home with 
all foods and beverages; and adds a 
pleasant touch to school eating. 

A distinctive departure from ordi- 
nary paper service, the creative de- 
sign of the “Tulip” motif plays the 
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fashion-keyed color combination of 
blue and green against pure bone, 


white. The result —a bold, modern: 


decoration with tremendous appeal; 
a new freshness . . . cleanliness in its 
every line. 

You can expect welcome acceptance 
of this new place-setting with every- 
one; a disposable service designed to 
increase the efficiency of your food 
service program. 


*T.M REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


* COMPANY. _ 


: STREET 





In this pleasant classroom a light value of a warm color is used to counteract the effect of cool light from north and east. 


Pittsburgh COLOR 


provides color environment 


Modern system of painting assures better grades 
and behavior patterns for students of all ages. 


ducators in hundreds of schools have learned by actual 

experience that Pittsburgh CoLor DyYNAmIcs improves 
work and study habits of pupils of all ages, as well as the 
efficiency of teaching staffs. 
@ This modern system of painting helps you choose colors 
accurately and easily for each classroom. It takes into con- 
sideration the ages of pupils who use the room and the 
work they do. 


@ When painted according to COLOR DYNAmICcs, each room, 
corridor and stairwell is treated individually. You paint 
sunny effects into gloomy rooms and hallways. You bring 


Pi rsBURGH 


PAINTS * GLASS * CHEMICALS * BRUSHES 
This science room has been painted a G 


neutral hue to make color perception easier. yey y 85 3 2S PLtart 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Eye Rest Green is effectively used in this library because it is calm and restful and relieves eyestrain of pupils at work 


DYNAMICS 


that improves learning processes 


cool relief into rooms that face a bright sun. Cold, cheerless Let us suggesta color plan 


rooms are transformed into cheerful areas. Small, stuffy 

rooms are made to seem spacious and airy. for your school—FREE! 

@ By such functional use of color you can help to lessen @ We'll be glad to sena _n illustrated book contain 
eyestrain and stimulate concentration. You give pupils ing scores of helpful suggestions on how to use COLOR 
greater pride in their surroundings, which often helps to Dynamics. Better still, we’ll submit a planned color 


reduce housekeeping and discourage vandalism. study of your school, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


@ Why not discover for yourself how CoLog DyNamics can Company branch and arrange to have a representative 
give your school a completely new look that improves grades see you at your convenience. Or mail coupon below 
and behavior patterns among your pupils? It costs no more 
than conventional maintenance painting. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. NS-11, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “Color Dynamics for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges.” 


| Please have representative call for Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 


Name 


PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS ie 


6 t:A-6 5 a a on ae ee ey City 
County State 
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Continued From Page 16) 


tion would seriously contend that school 
people, in general, are monsters of such 
frightful mien as some of those he has 
here set up. He 
igainst what we might become 

Surely not 


Willard Owing or every guidance coun- 


just wants to warn us 


every superintendent is 
selor Sean Cleary, any more than every 
minister of the gospel is Elmer Gantry. 
Even Mr 


so very exceptional as to belong in Hard- 


Hersey’s exceptional child is 


ly Ever Land. 


Better Than Isaac Newton. Barry 
Rudd has an I.Q. of 189 
as Macaulay’s and higher than 
Barry thus falls 


not only in the top ] per cent of the 


as high, it is 
asserted, 


Newton’s or Darwin’s. 


population, but in the top two hundred- 
thousandths (0.00002) of that top 1 per 
cent. No wonder Pequot is baffled. 
Better than any of the 
nesses, this 10 year old understands what 


other wit- 


is going on. He is so smart that he has 
outread everybody else on the subject 
of gifted children. In his attitude towartl 
the guidance staff, he reminds me of a 
7 year old of my acquaintance, who most 
politely said to the school psychologist: 
“And how is your marriage working out? 
Are you happy?” 

Barry is so smart that he knows what 


an odd ball he is 


encased in prepuber- 


tal fat, hampered by uncooperative mus- 
cles, obsessed by words (even as John 
Hersey is), and bent on becoming a 


great taxonomist.- 


Flavor. Deliberate satire too frequently 
leaves the reader without means to gauge 
the degree of exaggeration employed or 
the uniformity of its application. The re- 
sult is that one ends by being more en- 
tertained than convinced. 

3ut I revel in the wealth of invention. 
Even though constrained by his format, 
the author must give his creatures li- 
cense to reveal themselves in a manner 
as unnatural as the confidences of the 
Elizabethan soliloquy at its worst, all is 
redeemed because he also has shared 
with them his magic skill with words. 

Graciously he imposes silence on the 
inquisitors while Barry Rudd does two 
whole beautifully lyric pages on the 
autumn landscape or leads them through 
his “regressive fancies” about folding up 
his shadow until I can’t remember 
whether it was Peter Schlemihl or Peter 
Pan who first did the folding act. And 
I’m a little miffed that Master Rudd 
should be allowed to paraphrase Bert 
Leston Taylor's wonderful dinosaur 
verses into a stupid Brontosaurus with 
unmetrical feet. I hate to have Barry 
But perhaps 


go wrong taxonomically. 


there were copyright difficulties. 


If ve ¢ gotten that th means 


ih t don't admit it 


cla 


LOW ABSORBENCY PROTECTION 


\4P = 


water absorption by weight 
is less than 0.20% in 48 hours 


ALBERENE STONE 


— for 75 years the on! 


for chem 


backs, drain t 


lat 


y permanently satis tory material 
ratory table tops, she sinks, splash 


is g fum 
ards and fume hood mpt delivery 


For FREE literature and technical assistance address: ALBER ENE STONE 
[A DIVISION OF THE GEORGIA MARBLE Company) 386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. DEPT. S 


20 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Where To, Please? I am sure that Mr. 
Hersey doesn’t want us merely to be 
entertained by this book or lost in ad- 
miration of his technical skill. What does 
he want of us? Just to stop being the 
kind of idiots we are, I guess. His pur- 
pose here 1s only to convict us, and con- 
vince others, of our sins 

It would spoil the artistic integrity of 
the book if he were tu include construc- 
tive suggestions or even refer to con- 
structive efforts now under way. In a 
satirical novel, especially one cast in the 
mold of this one, you can’t very well 
say, “Of course, things aren’t all so bad 
and quite a lot is really be- 
them.” That way 


everywhere 
ing done to improve 


you'd lose your stinger. 


And clearly Mr. 
us. It is true that the nation needs every 
bit of talent it has in its genes. But even 
the gifted should be valued for their own 
sakes and furnished with all the means 
to sélf-fulfillment that we can muster for 
them. This should be 
erally quite different, than the little dabs 
author 


Hersey wants to sting 


far more, and gen- 
of vague enrichment at which the 
scoffs. 
The gifted can travel farther and faster 
and over tougher trails than the rest of 
They need good road work. Granite 
can take 
The gifted will enjoy more 


a higher polish than sandstone. 
abrasion than 


most of them are getting now. 


We need better instruments for spot- 
ting talent earlier, and for identifying, 


training and obtaining staff members 
who can prod the gifted in all the right 
places We 


counselot to 


cannot expect an all-round 
intellectual 


gifted 


provide — the 
stimulus 
child. 
Only the teachers in thei: specific fie Ids 
of interest can do that. They can recog- 
and that inten- 
Gozar looked 
administer that 


appropriate to every 


nize that inward gleam 
sity of attitude that Dr 
for, and only they can 
spiritual vim a tergo, which she did not 
hesitate to apply Our counselors need 
counselors to keep them reminded ot 
this. And all of us need to know when 
to lay off as well as when to lay on. 
Please : 
which to reflect on the 
telligent, 
and thoroughly 


permit me an hour's silence in 
hundreds of in- 
humble, 


competent, decently 


unstereotyped school 
people I know who are as eager as M1 
Hersey in their belief that no child’s tal- 
shall go unrec- 
Without brush- 


ashes off my sack coat, I 


ent of whatever degree 
ognized or uncherished. 
ing any of the 
can still take pride in the extent to which 
dedicated teachers have always done 
their best to spot and groom their front- 
putting life and money 
on their noses. I reckon they'll still con- 


tinue to do that and without thinking of 


running horses, 


the youngsters only as little national 


assets, any more than their parents think 


of them only as little tax deductions. # 
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Gymnasium of Mountlake Terrace High School, near Seattle, Washington. Architect: Ralph H. Burkhard, Seattle; contractor: Brazier 


Construction Company, Seattle. 


Space provided: full size basketball court with seating for 
2500 spectators. Roof framing: 125-foot Triax dome by Tim- 
ber Structures, Inc., with dome segments of glulam -imber. 
Exterior walls: tilt-up concrete panels with exposed crushed 
marble aggregate; glass panels set in aluminum frames. /nte- 
rior walls: painted concrete and glass. Heating: peripheral hot 
air circulating system with ducts below floor level. Ventila- 


tion: mechanical and natural systems. Lighting: mercury 
vapor fixtures; Everlite skylights. Floor: maple over criss cross 
spring system. Roof surface: 20-year bonded glass type over 
heavy timber decking; ceiling of sprayed asbestos fibre for 
acoustical treatment. Area: 12,272 sq. ft. Volume: 307,000 
cubic feet. Cost: $11.50 a square foot including architect's fee 
and sales tax. 


wy 


Timber Structures, Inc., with thirty-two years experience 


in timber laminating and fabricating, 


assisted the architect in providing this attractive, 


permanent structure for $35,000 less than the cost 


of equal space produced by conventional construction. 


Thorough quality control assures lasting beauty and 


maintenance-free service of the dome structure. 
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MiMBER STRUCTURES ING. 


P. O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 
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For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








‘Today’ low-cost way to automate 
your school scheduling 1s with 


Keysort Data Processing 


For student-oriented, conflict-free class scheduling; for 
strict attendance cyntrol and objective grade reporting; 
for help in drastically reducing your school’s clerical 
work-load—Keysort is the data processing system to use. 

The reasons are many. No restrictive procedures; 
minimum training; remarkable economy; simplicity of 
installation and operation. 

Keysort, in fact, is the only data processing system 
flexible enough to fit your school as it stands and as it 
grows. It is the one system adaptable and affordable to 
sc ‘hools of eve ry size. 

With Keysort you use easy-to-handle punched cards. 
Code-notched for rapid sorting, they help reduce writ- 
‘ing, insure greater accuracy. W hat’s more, because re- 
oults are summarized direct, Keysort reduces the office 


burden. And that means you don't have to turn teach- 
ers into clerks. 

Result: Keysort provides you with the fast, accurate 
information you need to help provide better education. 
You get the information when you need it. Without lost 
teaching time. And at a cost well within your school’s 
budget. 

Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Representative has had a wealth of experience in solv- 
ing school scheduling and reporting problems. Working 
with you and your board, he can offer helpful advice 
about a low-cost Keysort system tailored to your indi- 
vidual requirements. Call him, or write us at Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y.—and we will be happy to supply you with 
actual case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCBEE. data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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Superior writing surface is always 
smooth and even, for perfect legibility 


How long do you expect your school to last? That’s 
exactly how long you'll have a perfectly plane, 
smooth writing board ... if you specify Nucite 
chalkboards. Wash them every day ... expose them 
to high humidities .. . install them while plaster 
is still drying. . . it doesn’t matter. Nucite boards 
can’t warp, kink or bend out of shape. 

Even the joints are perfectly flat. There’s no 
raised bead at the edges to cause annoying chalk- 
skip, as there is with most steel boards. Just a 
matched, flush-filled grout and smooth, flat glass. 

Of course, it’s a specially tempered glass. Heavy 
shocks that damage most other types of chalk- 
boards just don’t bother Nucite boards. Nor do 
the moderate impacts that often cause chipping 
and flaking when porcelain is bonded to a surface 
less compatible than glass. Nucite boards are 
tough. They’re similar to the porcelain panels 
used in curtain wall construction. 

Other benefits? Plenty. They’re non-fading, 
thoroughly washable, exceptionally legible, easily 
erased, resistant to just about every kind of dam- 
age. And they never require refinishing. In every 
way, they’re the finest chalkboard available. Yet, 
they cost less than high-grade, heavy gauge steel 
boards—the next closest thing to chalkboard per- 
fection. Five sight-engineered colors. Send for 
samples .. . or see Sweet’s Be Agents and dis- 


tributors in all principal cities. Write for the 
name of the one nearest you. 


Sliding chalkboards operate vertically, or hori- 
zontally like sliding closet doors...expand working 
area without increasing the wall space required. 
Fixed back panel may be of crayon board for 
multicolor work, or a projection screen, or cork 
bulletin board. Chalkboard panels slide on nylon 
rollers in chrome-plated tracks. Ask your New 
York Silicate distributor about our engineering 
service. Ask him too, about Nucite glass, steel, 
Formica, Silicate composition or slate chalkboards 
—or about glass door or changeable letter bulletin 
boards. He’ll give you unbiased opinions, since 
New York Silicate manufactures them all. 


In more than 20 years and 25,000 installations, 
we have never been called upon to fulfill the fol- 
lowing guarantee: the surface of Nucite glass chalk- 
boards is guaranteed for the life of the building 
against fading, warpage, or becoming slick or shiny 
under normal classroom use. ¢ Should any Nucite 
glass chalkboard break within 20 years after installa 
tion, outside of willful or accidental damage, it will 
be replaced free of charge. 


=a ae £0) SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE COMPANY, INC 600 Old Country Road 
Garden City, New York 











Architects and engineers know that 
laboratory furniture works only as 
well as its fixtures... that’s why 


ab. FIXTURES 
belong in Your specification plans! 
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With quality 

LAB-F LO fixtures, 

this typical lab table will 

operate to highest professional 
standards for research or education. 


No. 1 CHOICE OF SPECIFIERS. Like engines in 
various makes of cars, there are important differ- 
ences in the construction and performance of 
laboratory service fixtures. Take the word of 
experts—lab-proven LAB-FLO fixtures give far more 
value, longer trouble-free service in all types of 
laboratories, large or small, wood or metal. Specify 
a complete, matched LAB-FLO system from one 
end of the laboratory to the other for the 
unmatched quality you pay for and expect to get. 


LAB-FLO SPEC MANUAL 
For lab heads and planners 


The laboratory designer or planner can prepare complete 
specifications for a fully integrated system. This ‘‘A to 
Z'" manual contains all specs and roughing data to 
simplify and save costs for every type of layout. Write or 
call today for your personal, registered copy. 








THOSE IN THE KNOW SPECIFY ab. 





dealer or write for Catalog 


SERVICE FIXTURES * HOSE COCKS 
REMOTE CONTROLS + RECEPTACLES 


See your ab. 





SERVICE 





Refer to 1961 Sweet's Catalog, Code: = 





T&S BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS, INC. 
128 MAGNOLIA AVE., WESTBURY, L.1., N.Y. 
Telephone: EDgewood 4-5104 





For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


1 EXTRA DEEP BACKREST—8}/,” high provides 
more form-fitting back support than most 
competitive chairs — Deep drawn, it 

features fully curled bottom edge for 

added strength and occupant safety. 





SAVES WALLS because when 
feet are against wall, the 
backrest remains well away 

and safeguards wall from rub 
marks and costly maintenance. 





3 THREE FRAME CROSS-BRACES 
— two on rear legs and one 

on front legs insure superior 
frame stability and rigidity 

for longer chair life. 





4 SEAT FOLDS WITHIN 
FRAME to double frame 
thickness for flat 
stacking—more chairs 

to storage area. 





5 SEAT BRIDGE AND FULLY 
CURLED EDGE on apron 

of seat add over-all seat 
strength and safety—No 
sharp edges to tear clothing. 





G RESISTANCE WELDED 
FRAME similar to that 
used on automobile 
frames insures greatest 
strength and rigidity. 


== 





9 BUILT-UP VERTICAL 
FRAME STRENGTHENERS 
provide rigid bearing 
points for seat pivot rivets 
— add to overall strength. 


'7 SUPER DYLAN 
FEET — long wearing 
molded feet are non- 
marring and provide 
firm floor contact. 





10 TEN YEAR GUARAN- 
TEE against structural 
failures is your assurance 
of the best investment in 
folding seating, by far! 


8 ELECTROSTATICALLY 
APPLIED FINISHES in 
Standard enamel or Metallic 
colors .. . free from runs 
and soft spots. 








These Important 
KRUEGER Features 
Cost No More 


than Competitively 
Priced Chairs of 
Inferior Quality. 


BE SURE you get what you 

think you're getting! 
To the casual observer, most fold- 
ing chairs look alike. But what a 
difference there is upon closer 
examination! Study the Krueg=r 
901-E features above and you will 
readily see why they last longer 
under hardest usage. 


WRITE for complete line catalog. @ 
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How OZIUM Helps Reduce the Danger 


of School Sickness Absenteeism 


as well as unnanted odors 


What effect has OZIUM glycolized spray on airborne 
bacteria? 

Germs need moisture to live and propagate. OZIUM 
(high pressure) spray coats airborne micro organisms 
with a hygroscopic glycol film, interferes with their 
metabolism; blocks their growth. 


How long will the OZIUM spray remain effective in 
the air? 

This depends on varying conditions, such as drafts, 
temperature, humidity and traffic, but tests indicate 
that OZIUM glycolized spray will remain effective as 
long as two or three hours after one spraying. Bac- 
teriological tests made at a very large industrial plant 
show that bacteria count was reduced by 80% two 
hours after OZIUM spraying. Eight tests were con- 
ducted during this two-hour period (copy of verifying 
letter mailed on request ). 


Has OZIUM itself any odor? 

Yes, a light, fresh fragrance is added to the triethylene- 
propylene formula as an indicator. The fragrance 
quickly fades while the glycol spray continues its effec- 
tive work. No annoying after-odors are encountered. 
Has OZIUM any value in holding down bacteria-laden 
dust and lint? 

Yes. The glycolized hygroscopic spray literally sweeps 
the air and will even help remove eye-smarting tobacco 
smoke. 


Will OZIUM help our sanitizing program? 


Yes, but it should be used in conjunction with a 
thorough sanitizing plan including surface-cleaning 
germicidal detergents and soaps 


Is OZIUM economical in use? 


Very much so. The No. 500 Ozium dispenser releases 
500 or more individually measured sprays — thus, 
specific spray dosage is dispensed and wastage 
eliminated 


Where should OZIUM be used? 


School buses, locker rooms, cafeteria, teachers rooms, 
auditorium, individual classrooms and first aid rooms 


Where do we buy OZIUM? 


Your supply dealer probably has stocks. If not, he 
can obtain them promptly from us. Professional 
OZIUM is not sold through retail stores 


What do medical authorities say about OZIUM? 


‘We find OZIUM very beneficial for reducing air- 
borne bacteria and removing bothersome odors 
we use it throughout our buildings.’ 


WOODLETS INC. + 2048 NIAGARA STREET +» BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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TRUSCON ALUMINUM VISION-VENT CURTAIN WALLS fit Proviso West's park like 
setting. VISION-VENT skin-type construction provides more usable floor space, 
reduces weight on frame and foundation. Erection is fast. Exterior walls are 
strikingly modern and beautiful. Good fire resistance and insulating value. 
Better ventilation. Proviso West Township High School, Hillside, Illinois. Architects: 
Perkins and Will. Contractor: Power Construction Company. Investigate 
Truscon VISION-VENT advantages. Send coupon. 





REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE Electrical Metallic Tubing saves installation 
time and money, provides capacity for future electrical expansion. 
Exclusive “INSIDE-KNURLING” with SILVERSLICK finish makes wire 
pulling up to 37% easier, installation advantages that save 
contractors time and money, save taxpayer dollars, too. Let 
your Republic representative show you how you can reduce 
construction costs. Write for complete information. 


REPUBLIC STAINLESS STEEL handles heavy traffic, provides efficient 
service, assures easy housekeeping in school food handling and 
student snack centers. Routine washing with soap and water keeps 
stainless bright, shining, sanitary. Strength and toughness protects 
against defacement and damage in heavy traffic areas. Protect 
your school investment with Republic Stainless Steel. Write today. 
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Joplin Senior High School, Joplin, Missouri 


REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Beat the high cost of school construction, the high cost 
of school operation with maintenance free Republic Steel 
Lockers. They last the life of the school with but one, 
low-cost, original installation budget appropriation. 
Taxpayers like that! 

Strong, sturdy, steel construction protects student 
valuables, provides student privacy, never needs replac- 
ing. Bonderized surface and baked-on enamel finish 
(selection of attractive colors) withstands the abuse of 
everyday service. 

Top and bottom louver design provides fresh-flow 
ventilation. Built-in wall installations offer flush to the 
wall, smooth surfaces for greater safety. No dust-catching 
crevices. No littered locker tops. Corridors stay new 
longer, build student, teacher, community pride. 

Maintenance free Republic Steel Lockers are available 
in a wide selection of types and sizes to meet every 
school need. In your choice of any popular locking 
system. 

Republic Steel Locker specialists will help you plan 
and select an economical locker program within your 
budget. And, assume full responsibility for complete 
installation. Call your Republic representative today. 
Or, send coupon for facts. 


Werlls Wiles. Range 


of Sliualard, Stheks and, SCk, Pedi 


tts Strong, Modern, Dependable 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. NS-1503 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following: 

OC Republic Steel Lockers C) Have representative call 
0 Truscon VISION-VENT® C) Republic Stainless Steel 
C) ELECTRUNITE® Electrical Metallic Tubing 
ee a 
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HERE'S HOW ‘61 CHEVROLET 
SCHOOL BUSES BEAT THE BUMPS 
TO STOP HIGH COSTS ene 


chassis improvement in decades works as well at cutting down high maintenance costs as Chevy’s 
Independent Front Suspension. Most of the jolts and road shocks that shorten the working life of chassis 
components and sheet metal never get past Chevy’s suspension system. As a result, you get a ride that 
greatly reduces repair bills, gives you more maintenance-free miles . . . a ride that results in more comfort 
and safety for passengers. 


No school bus 
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Ever since Chevrolet school buses with Inde- 
pendent Front Suspension first went into service, 
school systems all over the country have been 
impressed with the way they perform. With 
front wheels that step cleanly over bumps and 
steel torsion springs that soak up jolts, these 
Chevies are showing bus buyers something new 
in money-saving ability. School boards find 
their maintenance and replacement costs going 
down and their transportation budget dollars 
stretching miles farther. 

Drivers are impressed with Chevrolet Inde- 
pendent Front Suspension, too. Some claim they 
can’t believe a bus could ride so well, or handle 
so easily. Drivers find they are still fresh and 
alert after a day on the road. Driving a new 
Chevy, they report, is almost like driving a 


.F.S.—INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION 


*‘Walking wheels" boost bus performance, in 
Chevy, each front wheel, suspended independently 
of the other, is free to step cleanly over bumps (see 
left). Each works smoothly to reduce objectionable 
jolts so characteristic with |-beam axle design (right). 
With special variable-rate rear springs, these buses 
provide added safety, lower maintenance—a brand 
of performance you get only from Chevrolet. 





passenger car. And the extra margin of safety 
resulting from this new handling ease gives them 
added confidence in the discharge of their 
driving duties. 

Now Chevrolet school bus models for ’61 are 
ready with even more of this never-before bus 
performance; with a wider-than-ever choice of 
dependable, economical V8 or 6-cylinder power. 
These new Chevies, available in models to 
carry from 36 to 66 passengers, can be your 
answer to lower pupil transportation costs. 
So when you plan to replace your present 
equipment—or add additional buses—look 
first to Chevrolet, the value leader in school 
bus chassis design and performance. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 


2, Michigan. 





CHEVROLET FOR ’61: SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION AT ITS BEST! 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Battles Can be Won 


Captain Robert F. C. Winger 
Asst. Professor of Spanish 
United States Air Force Academy 


Success in the conquest of space, like success in sur- 
mounting language barriers, starts in the classroom. 


At the United States Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, the LinguaTRAINER, an electronic language 
laboratory system, is helping the Foreign Language 
Department carry out important instructional assign- 
ments. 


The outstanding flexibility of the LinguaTRAINER 
allows instructors the widest possible freedom in pro- 
gramming their courses as well as in teaching. Instruc- 
tion can be carried on in a wide variety of subjects 
simultaneously to individuals, groups, or classes. 


Neither time nor attention is wasted by teacher or stu- 
dent in adjusting equipment. The LinguaTRAINER 
is controlled by simple switches and channel selectors; 
it’s as easy as turning on your TV. The instructor’s me- 
chanical duties are minimum, and are centralized at 
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ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM 


30 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


In the Classroom, too... 


the Teacher’s Console. There’s no distracting operation 
of any sort at the student position . . . simply an on-off 
switch, nothing more. Individual tape recorders and all 
electronics are housed in a Remote Control Cabinet. 


LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control language 
laboratory system used extensively in schools and col- 
leges. Nearly two years of successful on-the-job opera- 
tion attest to the excellent quality and workmanship of 
all components. 


Write for informative LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


197 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
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NATIONAL 
LOCK... 


Dependable 
protection 
measured by generations 


National Lock combination shackle locks 
are familiar to generations of American 
students. First, they're built to last! Second, 
their reputation for dependability is 
recognized in schools and universities 
across the nation. These popular shackle 
locks dial to three numbers ... are 
available with or without the masterkey 
feature ... have steel construction... 
can be locked even after tumblers have 
been disarranged. Control charts for lock 
records, complete with leatherette binder, 
FREE. Compare the difference! 

Write on your letterhead for 

FREE sample lock. 


NWATIONAL LOCK 


INDUSTRIAL HARDWARE DIVISION 
NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY * ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 13 E. 40TH ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CABLE: ARLAB 
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LOW COST 
SOUND 


FOR THE SCHOOL 
Built to the Traditional RAULAND Quality Standards 


This RAULAND system is the ideal communi- 
cations “‘package’”’ for the school with a 
limited budget. Provides two-way intercom 
or “‘all-call’’; includes input connections for 
radio, phonograph or microphone. 


Model S224 
Capacity up to 48 rooms 


For Communication or Programs 

% Intercom—two-way conversation with any rooms 

% Microphone— includes microphone for clear, crisp 
outgoing speech to any or all rooms. ‘““Remote”’ 
microphone provision 
“All-Call"—one switch for simple, instantaneous operation 


Program Inpuyt—connections for radio, phonograph and 
tape recorder. Matching unit available 


Matching Radio & 
Phonograph Assembly 


* Precision-built 
AM-FM Tuner 


* Quality 3-Speed 
Record Player 


Combines perfectly with the S224 system above for 

the distribution of radio and phonograph programs. 
Enables even the smallest school to enjoy the benefits 

of both intercom and program facilities at the lowest cost. 


| FREE An experienced RAULAND Engineer- 
SCHOOL ing Distributor is available in every 


major city to survey your needs and [i= 
SURVEY = make practical recommendations. No Newbee 
aa 
a 


obligation, of course. Send coupon or 
write today. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION =e 


eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. N 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, III. 
O Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems 


0 Have the RAULAND Distributor contact us 


Name 





School 





Address 





City. _Zone___ State — 
eeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





—s 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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glass protects their eyes... 




















In the corridors, PPG polished plate glass was used in the upper sections and HERCULITE 
shock-resisting tempered plate glass was below where damage could occur. 
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HERCULITE’ protects the school 


Large expanses of glass create a feeling of unlimited spaciousness in the new Quincy, 
Illinois, Senior High Schoot. Glass performs many practical functions, too. PPG SOLEX 
green tint, glare-reducing, heat-absorbing glass not only protects young eyes from solar 
glare but keeps classrooms cooler in summer. HERCULITE tempered plate glass, because 
it is four to five times stronger than regular plate glass of the same thickness, provides 


plenty of impact resistance in corridor areas likely to receive the most abuse. 


Polished plate glass, SOLEX and HERCULITE are deftly woven into the design pattern to 


produce a brilliant, modern look which opens the building to the whole outdoors. 


For more information on any of these products, write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 


Room 1102, 632 Fort Duquesne Boulevard, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


The driver training classroom gets plenty of light but glare TUBELITE doors, surrounded by large panels of PPG 
and solar heat are greatly reduced by SOLEX green tint polished piate giass, accentuate the open-vision theme 
plate glass. 


Architects and Engineers: Charles F. Behrensmever & Frank W. Horn, Quincy, Illinois 


Contractor: Simmons Construction Company, Decatur, Illinois 


PPG glass products for schools: 


SoLEXx® Plate Glass—green tint, heat-absorbing, glare-reducing glass 

SOLARGRAY® Plate Glass—a neutral gray, heat-absorbing, glare-reducing glass 
PENNVERNON® GRAYLITE™ —a neutral gray, heat-absorbing, glare-reducing, heavy sheet glass 
HERCULITE®—shock-resisting tempered plate glass 

TWINDOW®—the worid’s finest insulating window 

Polished Plate Glass—for clear, true vision 

PENNVERNON® Window Glass—window glass at its best. 


iB Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Learn the facts about the new 
steel-walled Soundmaster 240 


e Superior in sound reduction 
e Superior in heavy duty construction 


@ The greater the weight, density and rigidity, the 
better a wall shuts out sound. 

That’s why Modernfold designed the new 
Soundmaster 240 with twin walls of 24-gauge steel 
panels . . . and why this new partition leads the 
industry in sound reduction by a full five decibels. 

Modernfold preserves this sound superiority by 
custom-trimming all eight horizontal edge seals on 
the job . . . fitting the partition exactly to your 
own opening—up to 25’0” high and any width. 

Sound reduction, however, is just half the rea- 
son you'll want Modernfolds. No other partition 
matches Modernfold heavy-duty construction. The 
massive steel and fabric strength pays you a divi- 
dend of longer, trouble-free service . . . with no 
maintenance cost. But, compare the facts for your- 
self—at the right: 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. S-311, New Castle, Ind. 
Gentlemen ; Please send full information on Soundmaster 240. 


NAME 





CHURCH 





ADDRESS 








Compare Sound Reduction and Construction 
of MODERNFOLD vs. Competitive Partitions 
Partitions shown are the best model offered by each of the four 


largest manufacturers. Sound reduction (in decibels) is certified by 
Geiger & Hamme Laboratories under ASTM E90-55. 


SOUNDMASTER 
PARTITION 
‘ “ar 
PARTITION 
“ B” 
PARTITION 
“ge 





Sound Reduction 
125/4000 cps av. 





Sound Reduction 
354/4000 cps av. 418 35.8 36.4 33.0 





Acoustic steel, regis uses |steel,2%”wide,| uses 
Panels wt. 1 Ib./sq. ft. | cardboard | wt. % Ib./sq. ft. | cardboard 





Sealer Strips 8 8 4 4 





Foam-Lined 


Jamb Seal = dd 





Air Release yes no no 





Pull-In Latch yes yes no 





Best Fabric Weight 45 oz. per 45 oz. per 18 oz. per 
Outside Covering Only lin. yd. lin. yd. lin. yd. 








Top Row Horizontal 
Hinge Plate Depth 8%” ” (vertical) 
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NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. - NEW CASTLE, IND. 
Manufacturers of Modernfold Partitions and Doors, Air Doors, 
Modern-Cote Wall Coverings, and Peabody School Furniture. 
In Canada: New Castle Products Canada, Ltd., St. Lambert, Que. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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OOKING FORWARD 


Predictions for a Decade 


ANUARY is the month for predictions — especially 
J in editorial columns. 

We would like to predict that the rate of learning in 
the classroom will double by the end of 10 years — but 
we won't. 

Theoretically, it is within the grasp of public educa- 
tion to greatly accelerate* the process of learning with- 
in the present decade. But this is not likely to happen. 
There are too many if’s and and’s; the gap is too great 
between (1) what we know how to do and (2) what 
we are able to do with the facilities and personnel that 
are available. 

Right now the debate is between mass instruction 
technics, as typified by television in the classroom, and 
individualized instruction, as promised by programed 
instructional materials and the teaching machine. The 
solution, we believe, is a blending of the two processes. 

Surely it is evident that individualized instruction 
brings faster learning when its chief purpose is the ac- 
quisition of facts or the development of skills. But 
when a socializing result is desired, such as the de- 
velopment of attitudes and values, group teaching is 
necessary for the exchange of ideas. 

The blending of processes will require a much better 
understanding of the relative effectiveness of the various 
audio-visual aids now on the market, or soon to appear. 

The virtues (both real and imaginary) of educa- 
tional television, front runner for mass instruction or 
large group teaching, have been widely advertised. The 
great possibilities for programed instructional materials 
and their use in simple or complex teaching devices 
have not been widely acclaimed. 

Perhaps some confusion arises from the wrong con- 
notation of the term “teaching machine.” The “ma- 
chine” is merely the device for the synchronization of 
facilities through which the child can learn at his own 
rate. The heart of the machine is the expertly prepared 
instructional material, both audio and visual, which the 
pupil assimilates without waiting for the laggards in 
the class and without being rushed to keep pace with 
more rapid learners. 

One of the most exciting experiments is taking place 
in Roanoke, Va., where, through the use of programed 
instructional materials, children are learning arithmetic 
twice as rapidly as they would under traditional class- 
room procedures. In that experimentation the use of 
the machine itself is a minor factor; in fact, this new 


*Yes, we know this is a split infinitive 
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kind of teaching is taking place merely with the use of 
a notebook equipped with a plastic slider. 

Soon our facilities and our methods will permit us to 
teach intelligently in terms of what research has taught 
us about the growth and development of the individual 
child. Programed instructional materials will enable the 
school to provide appropriate learning opportunities for 
the child when he is ready for them, and at a rate of 
learning suitable to his capacity. For these reasons we 
predict that the teaching machine and its programed 
instructional materials will revolutionize the textbook 
industry. 

What then is the future of educational television? 
We predict that it will find a logical and reasonable 
place in the total scheme of instruction, but its effi- 
ciency will be limited to those subjects and those situa- 
tions where mass teaching is defensible — and where 
learning experiences need to be shared. 

A great deal of money is being spent in experi- 
mentation with educational television. This is all to the 
good. It will shorten the lag that so frequently occurs 
between the theoretical development of new technics 
and their practical application in the classroom. Some 
of the advantages of TV are unexcelled, such as its fa- 
cility for stimulating the imagination. 

No one denies that the quality of instruction can be 
and is improved when a specialist, having more time 
and more resources, prepares the lessons that will be 
presented on the TV screen. Neither would one deny 
that such instruction can be presented to a large group 
at one time. But, as we have stated, this is mass teach- 
ing, and the rate of instruction is geared to the average 
ibility of the group. 

We predict that sometime in the near future, pos- 
sibly within the next few years, the cost of the video- 
tape machine will be brought within the reach of the 
public school. Then those carefully prepared TV pro- 
grams can be taped to be presented in the classroom at 
the most opportune times. The video-taped program 
would bring to the classroom the flexibility of the 
teaching film along with the timeliness of TV programs. 

In a sense, the language learning laboratory is a 
teaching machine. It permits individualized instruction. 
At the same time the student benefits from listening to 
the language as it actually is used in a variety of cir- 
cumstances and by different people. 

Some teachers believe that the electronics learning 
laboratory can be used effectively in the teaching of 
subjects other than languages. This could be, but the 
efficiency of a language laboratory is limited to aural 


oral learning Continued on Next Page 
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We predict that out of these language laboratories 
will evolve teaching machines that will bring into the 
learning process the most important factor in all learn- 
ing, namely, the visual presentation. Industry is alert 
to this situation, and it won’t be long before we shall 
have the opportunity of experimenting with teaching 
machines that make effective use of both sight and 
sound as a means of individualized instruction. 

We have asserted that the rate of learning could be 
doubled within the decade. This could happen through 
the improvement and utilization of all types of audio- 
visual aids ~ educational TV, the language laboratory, 
other uses of magnetic or electronic recordings, and 
definitely the teaching film. 

As a special service to its readers, this magazine 
will present in its February issue a comprehensive re- 
port on new developments and uses of audio-visual fa- 
cilities and technics. Therein will be the evidence that 
the rate of learning in the classroom can be doubled 
within a decade 

And it’s high time that we do so! Speakers and writ- 
ers tell us that man’s knowledge concerning himself 
ind his environment now doubles every 10 years. If 
only to keep pace with this increase in total knowledge, 
we will have to accelerate tremendously both the rate 


and quality of learning in our schools. 


Narrow and Reactionary 


“HE eight university professors who presumed to 

know all the answers about the curriculum for the 

San Francisco public schools are severely indicted by 
teachers and school administrators of California. 

The accusations are made by representatives of six® 
statewide professional groups in California, including 
classroom teachers, school administrators, eleméntary 
and secondary school principals, junior college facul- 
ties, and curriculum directors. The statement is pub- 
lished by the California Teachers Association. 

This report of the San Francisco Curriculum Survey 
Committee was discussed in our August editorial un- 
der the title: “A Selected Jury.” At that time we con- 
cluded that the San Francisco board got just what it 
wanted, namely, an emphasis on subject matter. We 
disagreed with the basic tenet of the San Francisco 
report, namely, that “to set citizenship and democracy 
in the classroom ahead of academic subjects is to 
put the cart before the horse.” 

The statement by the six California groups agrees 
with us that the philosophy of the San Francisco 
Report is narrow if not reactionary. It states: 

“The San Francisco Report appears to approve a 
school program which would take no_ responsibility 
for citizenship education or for moral and _ spiritual 
values. The almost exclusive emphasis on academic 
studies indicates a low or negative regard for the prac- 
tical objective of developing marketable skills through 
vocational education. The program of public educa- 

Association Commission on Educational Policy 
of School Administrators, California Elementary 
Association, California Association of Secondary 


California Junior College Association, Calf 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 


tion, as defined by the people, is much broader, even 
for those who are preparing for college, than the San 
Francisco Report proposes.” 

The second of the five counts op which the Survey 
and its makers are indicted implies that the surveyors 
were not wholly competent. 

It states: “When a small number of university 
professors, or any group with limited, special interests, 
attempts to determine the public school program best 
fitted to serve all vouth, it clearly is outside the field 
in which it has special competence.” It infers that the 
professors were “uninformed about the desires of the 
community for its schools and about the many practi- 
cal problems of maintaining such schools.” 

The third indictment is that the Report is a hodge- 
podge of opinions. It asserts that “there is no evidence 
of research design, of careful collection of data, of 
checking to verify conclusions. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the concern the professors express for scholarship 
and excellence among school pupils with the careless 
and even capricious manner in which their assignment 
from the San Francisco school board was handled.” 

The fourth indictment is an if/or assumption. The 
statement declares that “any reader reasonably well 
acquainted with the long list of local, state and na- 
tional studies on the improvement of education will 
recognize the prior origin and basis of many of these 
proposals. Competent educators everywhere can readily 
agree with some of the observations in the Report. 
There are many other recommendations, however, 
which have no support from either research or expe- 
rience. It must be assumed that their appearance in 
the Report — considering the scholarly training and 
experience of the authors — is the result of an insuffi- 
cient background in the problems of public school 
teaching, or is the advancement of a reactionary edu 
cational philosophy.” 

In the fifth indictment, the statement maintains 
that “the professors demonstrate a disdain for the 
contributions of eminent scholars and researchers in 
fields related to public school operation. This disdain 
bears the indication of academic pettiness and snob- 
bery which is out of keeping with their professed ex- 
pressions of respect for knowledge and search fon 
truth.” 

The second part of the C.T.A. document sets forth 
five principles which seem to have been ignored or con 
tradicted by the San Francisco Report. They are: 

1. The American public school has many purposes 

2. The public school program must be developed to 
meet the needs of all children and youth. 

3. There is no single standard of achievement which 
can be applied to all children in the public schools 

4. The way children learn is important, as well as 
what they learn. 

5. Education, as other fields, requires specific ex- 
pertness. 


“ MWe Lotter 
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In 1960 the little wheels of education 


didn’t always turn properly — often because 


the Big Wheel lacked the necessary grease! 


MAKE Things Happen This Year! 


OR every school administrator the 

new year offers a golden oppor- 
tunity for reviewing those things he 
has done which he ought not to have 
done — and the things he has left 
undone which he ought to have done 
It is a time when school superintend- 
ents who have been busy selecting 
beauty queens and ranking basketball 
teams (to their ultimate sorrow) now 


must start reviewing the 10 most sig- 
nificant educational events of the past 
year and prophesying, with simila 
inaccuracy, what will happen in the 
ays ahead. 
This present dissertation is an ef- 
qt to perform exactly that function, 
' a one slight exception. Instead of 
ribing in tedious detail what hap- 
od during the past year, I will 


FREDERICK ‘‘CHALK DUST’’ MOFFITT 


The road ahead 1 
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Sted but “t, ssable 


emphasize those things that didn’t 
happen. Therein the ever hopeful 
school superintendent may be inspired 
to make: more happen in 1961 or at 
least before the decade blows up in 
his face. 

What didn't happen in 1960 that 
should have happened? 

A number of the classrooms needed 
so desperately by two-and-three-ses- 
sion children did not get built, nor 
was there sufficient provision for the 
future building thereof. In 1960 the 
country was still an estimated 132,000 
classrooms short. For the last five 
years, classrooms have been a-build- 
ing at an annual rate of 67,000, but 
even at that it will take seven years 
to eliminate the shortage. Hundreds 


of dispossessed little characters now 





1. Create a climate by 
conflagrating confreres. 


2. Keep co-workers coffied. 


3. Consider concurrences but 
carefully! 


4. Don't be so dumb. 


enrolled in the first grade, third ses- 
sion, will be in high school before 
they get a desk of their own. 

Not enough adequately trained 
teachers were available, and not 
enough was done to supply more. 
While many schools depended upon 
ancient aunts and six-week wonders 
to “cover” classes, as educators so 
delicately put it, many others em- 
ployed lay-readers and overshoe help- 
ers or sent out task forces to shanghai 
teachers from neighboring districts. 
Last year, the public school systems 
of America employed 1.4 million 
teachers, and one out of every 14 was 
teaching with substandard qualifica- 
tions. 

Consolidation of schools lagged. 
During the Fitful Fifties, school dis- 
tricts were halved in number, but that 
still left some 40,000 districts (to- 
gether with trustees, boards of educa- 
tion, clerks of the board, and similar 
overhead), half of them with fewer 
than 50 pupils. Uncomfortable statis- 
tic: There are some 25,000 one-room 
schools in the most prosperous coun- 
try on earth. 

Financially in 1960, not enough 
money was provided for education, 
and a regrettable number of school 
administrators failed to do the job that 
has to be done to make their fellow 
countrymen realize that education for 
the Scintillating Sixties faces a short- 
age of everything except students. 
The people spent less than one-half 
of what must be spent if they expect 
to do the job that must be done. 


oO 2 e 


On A MORE CHEERFUL NOTE, the 
more down-to-earth and personal 


5. Abstain from puppeteering. 

6. Don't be an Abominable 
No-Man. 

7. Nudge all budgets periodically, 
or even oftener, if possible. 


trivia that didn’t happen were good, 
bad and numerous as is customary. 

Item: Mrs. Busty did not move out 
of the district as she has so often 
threatened to do. Instead, it might 
appear to some school superintendents 
that she induced several score of her 
relatives and friends to move into the 
vicinity. 

Item: The school administrator held 
his job provided he did not grow too 
young or too old, too fat or too thin, 
too brilliant or too dumb, or whatever 
current characteristics are presently 
the mode among employing or retain- 
ing officials. 

Item: Except for a very small ma- 
jority of unfortunate cases, the foot- 
ball team did not win the county 
championship. For such minor bless- 
ings as this many superintendents may 
be devoutly thankful. 


Why No Nice Things? 


Aside from the personal catastro- 
phies, why didn’t more nice things 
happen to education during the past 
year? It is probably because even now 
among great segments of the popula- 
tion there is still no compelling sense 
of urgency and no overweening feel- 
ing of the necessity 'for action. 

There is no serious demand for a 
“crash program.” There is not much 
desire for sacrifice. Some of this may 
be the fault of the school administra- 
tor who fails to recognize the crisis, 
but much of it comes from the com- 
placency of the people as a result of 
economic fat and spiritual indolence. 
It is useless to assess the blame, but 
it is important to correct the situation. 
End of fight talk! 


‘Moon-shooters, 


Lesser causes for the lethargy of 
1960 may be easier to remedy: some 
lack of get-up-and-go on the part of 
the school administrator; some ab- 
sence of planning ahead to make 
things happen, instead of merely let- 
ting them happen to him, and some 
lack of ability to apply grease to the 
educational machine (the process 
known as school superintending). 

After pondering many education 
articles in the popular magazines, I 
am convinced that the public expects 
moon-shooters, scientists and school 
superintendents to be supermen. If 
that is the case, the superintendent 
had better adjust to that role as soon 
as possible. It will not be difficult be- 
cause he has had plenty of experience 
and training in supermanship ever 
since he faced his first board of edu- 
cation. 

It might be well for the superin- 
tendent to ponder carefully these less- 
er lethargies that may have handi- 
capped him in making things happen 
during the past year. Has he lost some 
of the get-up-and-go that permeated 
his activities in jumping the hurdles 
of graduate school, or has he mislaid 
the nimble energy that characterized 
his first superintendency when he 
served as a football substitute, debate 
leader, dramatic coach, and baton 
twirler? 

It is entirely possible that he is 
tired. Or, worn down by the burden 
of his past mistakes in stressing the 
caloric values of spinach to an indif- 
ferent cafeteria manager or a skepti- 
cal board of education, the adminis- 
trator may have become cynical or 
fatalistic, qualities which he cannot 
afford at a time when so much ought 
to be happening in education. 

If he begins to feel a little out of 
step — perish the thought — after 
chaperoning the sophomore hop or 
whatever current description may be 
applied to such extracurricular cavort- 
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‘scientists and superintendents must be supermen 


ings by a younger generation, he rhay 
have had it! 

Another small reason that things 
do not happen in education is the lack 
of planning by the administrator. But 
how on earth, some skeptics will in- 
quire, can a school superintendent 
plan very far ahead when the wavery 
lines of the new world maps make 
him dizzy before he has paid for his 
present antiques, when the textbooks 
on planning are condemned to burn- 
ing before they are read, when the 
curriculum explodes with a bang and 
with many a whimper. 

It is not easy to plan ahead, but it 
can be done. It actually has been 
done and has been set forth in, of 
all places, a recent annual report. 

A short time ago my old friend 
Supt. John Moehle, who administers 
the schools in Shin Hollow, a district 
not far from Sugartown, sent me a 
copy of his annual school report. It is 
entitled “The Diary of a Happy Man,” 
which in itself is a startling admission 
by a school administrator. 

John’s report, which is amplified by 
pictures, together with plenty of white 
space and large type, prominently 
features a blueprint for the coming 
year and a check list by which both 
he and the school patrons can keep a 
box score for checking 70 plans as 
they ripen or wither. Some of the 
more intriguing plans are herein set 
forth in the sample check list. 

For new superintendents a word of 
warning may be in order. Supt. 
Moehle is an astute administrator, and 
the Shin Hollow district is undoubted- 
ly quite a bit more cooperative than 
the one where I hold forth in Sugar- 
town. It is possible that if I attempted 
to draw up a similar chart in my dis- 
trict, the sale of pencils for checking 
purposes would result in the destruc- 
tion of several acres of cedar trees. 
And in any future report, I certainly 
would not be able truthfully to use 
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Supt. Moehle’s title of “The Diary of 
a Happy Man.” 
°° oO oO 

Tue THIRD REASON things sometimes 
don’t happen in education is a more 
down-to-earth matter, and the respon- 
sibility falls with a dull thud on the 
executive shoulders. More and more 
the administrator must recognize that 
American education must be a cooper- 
ative, democratic enterprise carried 
forward hy a well fed and contented 
staff working together in partnership 
and understanding. It was not always 
so; but in America today dictatorships 
and totalitarianisms are slowly becom- 
ing unpopular and nonproductive. 

Sometimes the little wheels of edu- 
cation refuse to go round because the 
big wheel doesn’t mesh properly or 
lacks the necessary grease. 

This matter of meshing and keep- 
ing the wheels greased is particularly 
important in the educational proc- 
‘esses. Managerial and efficiency ex- 


perts have given it a great deal of 
study, and considerable research is 
available on how to obtain coopera- 
tion from those down under. Apply- 
ing this research to education is not 
too difficult, for fundamentally it is 
an esoteric art involving such abilities 
in phrenology and pugilism and devel- 
oping broad shoulders to be wept on. 
These are qualities common to all 
school administrators. 

I have compiled a distillation of 
the wisdoms of management, taken 
from pamphlets, magazines, pep talks, 
and similar religions and have trans- 
lated it into nonpedagogical terms. 
It appears here in the form of seven 
great pillars of wisdom. If these ab- 
stractions are carefully studied and 

(Continued on Page 76) 


MOEHLE’S CHECK LIST (SAMPLE LANDMARKS) 


Experimental teaching in 
Latin and Spanish, Grade 6. 


Scheduling kindergarten 
classes by neighboring 
areas. 


Conducting Kaffeeklatches 
once monthly, for parents. 


Conducting afternoon teas, 
once monthly, for parents 
of children attending Cherry 
Lane School. 


Offering a course in Rus- 
sian. 


Offering a 20 week course 
in note-taking for college 
bound seniors. 


— 7. Installing an outdoor weath- 
er station. 


— 8. Improving quality of teach- 
ing staff by interviews-in- 


depth method. 


Inaugurating the use of 


“exit interviews.” 


Instituting an orientation 
program for new board 
members. 


Publishing and distributing 
a quarterly news-letter to 
every household. 


Expansion of the work of 
citizens advisory commit- 
tees. 





Newspapers Reasonably Accurate, Almost 
Generous, and Friendly Toward Schools 


EWSPAPERS came through rela- 

tively unscathed after adminis- 
trators, responding to The Nation's 
ScHooLs opinion poll, had checked 
them on their coverage of schools. 
Seventy-two per cent of the respond- 
ents rate the press as friendly; 86 per 
cent consider the amount of space for 
school publicity as generous or reason- 
able, and 90 per cent believe that the 
reporting is reasonably accurate or 
only guilty of small unintentional er- 
rors. 

“The papers here seem to realize 
their responsibility to report on public 
education fully and accurately,” said 
an administrator from Pennsylvania. 
A Colorado superintendent lives in “a 
farming town whose new spaper editor 
is interested in the schools, their prog- 
ess, their children, and their activi- 
ties.” 

The amount of space that newspa- 
pers devote to schools — adjudged by 
41 per cent to be “generous” — is de- 
termined by the schools themselves, 
many superintendents agree. Some 
were not happy about this and com- 
plained that newspapers “do not take 
the initiative in giving us publicity.” 
(Minn. ) 

An Illinois official offered this ex- 
planation: “The two weekly newspa- 
pers in my small town have no rep- 
ortorial staff and rely heavily on ma- 
terial supplied by the school and by 
misinformed lay people. Results are 


both good and bad.” 


Schools Should Provide News 


Others that 
news items is the schools’ responsibil- 
ity. “If information [about the schools] 


contend furnishing 


does not appear in our local paper, it 
is our fault, not the newspaper’s,” 
declared a superintendent from In- 
diana. “I believe the local papers will 
de a good job covering school events 
if the administration gets the material 
out to the papers,” agreed an Idaho 
administrator. 

Regardless of the way the news of 
the schools gets in the local papers, 
superintendents generally are pleased 
with the amount of space given. In a 


Montana community, the “leading 


newspaper has a full page for school 
activities once each week.” In Colo- 
rado, “a full page of our weekly 
newspaper is given over to our jour- 
nalism class for school news in addi- 
tion to front-page items.” An Iowa 
administrator says that his w eekly pa- 
per “gives us unlimited space.” 

A Maine respondent complained 
that “since the local paper is a small 
one, the space available is extremely 
limited. We get much better coverage 
in the metropolitan paper [of a large 
citv near by].” A Texan said, too, that 
it is “hard for our weekly to give the 
coverage would like.” And he 
lamented, the “big-city paper is not 


we 


much help.” 

The majority of administrators par- 
ticipating in this poll believes that 
newspapers are reasonably accurate. 
According to a respondent from Min- 
nesota, “they are doing a very good 
job. Our activities are covered in an 
unbiased, courteous manner.” 

Some implied that the quality of 
coverage is related to the editing of 
submitted stories. A Michigan school- 
man emphasized that stories “usually 
appear as submitted”; a New Yorker 
said that items “are printed with some 


editing”; an administrator from Con- 


necticut believes articles “are re- 
worded or changed in format to suit 
the whim of the editor.” 

A superintendent from Illinois said: 
“One of the metropolitan dailies has 
a tendency to play up certain phases 
of school or school board policies 
through editorials, sometimes without 
appearing to have all the facts or to 
present both sides of the question.” 

One group of respondents blamed 
newspapers for flavoring school news 
to make it sensational. “Local papers 
overplay the controversial issues and 
neglect the 
needed to obtain community backing 
for the schools,” wrote a South Caro- 


constructive comments 


A schoolman from Pennsyl- 
vania “The 
metropolitan newspapers continue to 
write only the sensational.” 

“We find it helps to write the 
whole thing ourselves. Even then, it 
gets garbled by a headline writer at 
times,” offered a Washington adminis- 
trator. “The greatest need,” a Texan 
believes, “is for reporters who know 
school ‘language.’” He flatly stated: 
“They misinterpret the facts.” 

Twelve per cent maintain that the 
space allotted for school news is little. 
Said a Colorado respondent: “Proba- 
bly the daily newspaper in our area 
slights us most by omitting or post- 
which is often 


linian. 


restricted his criticism: 


poning our news, 

crowded out by other news that the 

paper considers more important.” 
(Continued on Page 76) 


OPINION POLL FINDINGS: 


In general how do you rate the coverage given all activities and aspects 
of your school program by thet leading (paid circulation) newspaper(s) in 
your community? 


A. Is the paper's attitude: 
Friendly? 2 Fae 
Neutral? Sh 20% 


. ls'the amount of space given: 
Generous? rm: 
Reasonable? _.....- ss 45% 


Unduly Critical? 
Vicious? _____._____... 


Ge ce 
Virtually None? 


. Would you describe the quality of coverage as: 


Reasonably Accurate? _ 56% 
Having Small But Uninten- 


tional Errors? 34% 


Seriously lnadequate? 
Deliberately Misrepre- 
sented? 


Based on a 4 per cent proportional sampling of 16,000 school administra- 
tors in continental United States, this survey brought a 41 per cent response. 
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The greatest challenge of these ‘critical times’ 
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How administrators can provide adequate 


Curriculum Leadership 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


HOWARD E. BERGSTROM 


S chool administrators have a responsibility 

to stretch their thinking to the utmost 
about what and how schools should contribute in 
these critical times. Four questions 
should be kept in mind as we evaluate our own 
effectiveness as school administrators: 
(1) Do we have our feet solidly on the ground, 
philosophically and psychologically? 
(2) Do we keep our sense of balance regarding 
actual teaching and learning processes 
and behavior? (3) Are we alive to new ideas 
in education, and are we trying out those 
that scem to fit our needs? (4) Are we seeing 
to it that our schools or school systems 
are organized to do the job? 

Keeping Our Feet on the Ground: The 

present state of world events is a foundation 
— an inescapable condition — for making 
educational judgments. Who can ignore 
the cold war and still be a leader in developing 





‘Unless we work constantly 


at clarifying and 


reexamining our values, 


our daily behavior 
will not be consistent 


with what we believe’ 


an educational program? No one, un- 
less he believes that the life or death 
of the American people, or of the 
human race, is an unrelated issue. 

Who can ignore the great socioeco- 
nomic facts of the Twentieth Century 
— automation, the population explo- 
sion, the awakened nationalism of the 
nonwhite races, the speeding up of 
cultural changes — and still call him- 
self an educational leader? 


Value Systems. We do need to 
work constantly at clarifying and re- 
examining our values. Otherwise, we 
run the risk that our daily behavior 
will not be consistent with what we 
believe. 

Some of our values cannot change 
much, or we would suffer a collapse 
of our way of life. 

We usually place first value upon 
our respect for the dignity and worth 
of each individual. This means, edu- 
cationally, that we must provide for 
developing individuals to their full- 
est potentialities — where these po- 
tentialities are in keeping with re- 
sults that we also value. An outcome 
would be that a child is educated to 
be capable of exercising his rights 
and fulfilling his responsibilities in a 
democracy. 

Another value is that which we 
place on the scientific method for 
solving the problems of our societies. 
Still other values relate to helping 
one’s fellow man, both at home and 
abroad. 


Developmental Needs of Children. 
We have a foundation for our think- 
ing and planning that is relatively 
stable. An impressive body of re- 
search on child growth and develop- 
ment has been built up. Adequate 
knowledge of the essentials of this 
research is necessary if an education- 
al leader is to function intelligently. 

In each generation there is added 


a vast amount of new knowledge, 
much of which is of compelling im- 
portance to be learned, and there are 
new skills, social and technical, which 
also must be acquired. In order to 
achieve these, we add years to the 
schooling process. In so doing we 
often force young people, with adult 
bodies and drives for independence, 
into continuing as dependents for sev- 
eral vears bevond nature’s original 
design. This fact should be a foun- 
dation for our educational thinking, 
and it probably will become an even 
more important problem as our lives 
become more complicated. 


How Learning Takes Place. Learn- 
ing is an individual process. Each 
learner learns in his own perceptual! 
framework. A class of 30 pupils learns 
through 30 different perceptions. The 
total society of each child gives him 
his own interpretation of what is real 
and what is important. 

Understanding that learning takes 
place best when the individual is di- 
rected by goals is another premise 
we can agree on. Establishing and 
clarifying a goal may be an intellec- 
tual process, but the fact that the in- 
dividual wants to do something is an 
emotional phenomenon. How do we 
set up environments and _ circum- 
stances where children can connect 
their basic and their acquired drives 
with the goals which, when reached, 
will satisfy these drives? 

First, we guide children’s thinking 
and doing, so they can begin to an- 
alyze and articulate their needs. Next, 
we help them perceive the steps they 
must take to achieve the goals which 
coincide with the meeting of these 
needs. Finally, we provide the mate- 
rials and the proper social environ- 
ment and guide the day-to-day proc- 
ess. 

To do these jobs adequately, teach- 
ers and those of us who serve teach- 
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ers need to know which goals are most 
worth achieving in the light of world 
events and our permanent values, and 
how to guide the children in build- 
ing their own value systems. Perhaps 
the best way to analyze the means ot 
realizing our goals and values is to 
look into some more specific aspects 
of the curriculum. 


Keeping Our Sense 
of Balance 


Courses and Subjects. So long as 
we do parcel out education in courses 
and subjects, especially in secondary 
schools, we must think of balance 
somewhat in terms of subjects and 
courses. This is largely what Dr. 
Conant has done in his recent recom- 
mendation for high schools.* His 
contribution has been helpful and 
welcome, especially in alerting the 
people of this country to the impor- 
tance of education. But what does he 
mean when he recommends a “com- 
prehensive” high school? His explana- 
tions are meaningful only if we know 
clearly what each course or subject 
means. Do we? Those of us who 
work every day in the field of cur- 
riculum making must dig deeper into 


*Conant, James B.: The American High 
School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1959. 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST (left) .. . 
City, Mo., since 1955 .. . 


what a curriculum, or a “balanced” 
curriculum, really is. 

Suppose that in a senior high sci- 
ence course students are led into a 
study of the works of men, such as 
Max Planck, originator of the quan- 
tum theory, or of Leconte Du Nouy, 
an eminent biologist. Each of these 
scientists places his scientific contri- 
bution in a setting that shows how it 
connects with people and their prob- 
lems. 

Could it be that these students 
would learn more of real humanities 
in such a setting than in a foreign 
language course where rote learning 
of translations happened to be the 
principal activity, or in a history or 
literature course where names and 
dates or plot outlines were the out- 
standing objectives? Turning _ this 
around we see that a history course 
which includes the impact on civili- 
zation of scientific discoveries through 
the ages, or an English course in 
which the writing of a research paper 
is held to the rigorous standards of 
scientific method, would surely do 
more for building scientific minds 
than many traditional science courses 
where the memorization of terms, 
formulas and the like might predomi- 
nate. It matters little what the name 
of the course is or under what major 
heading it falls. What counts most is 


the teacher, his objectives, and his 
skills. 

Another important kind of relation- 
ship among courses and _ subjects 
needs analysis. This is the balance 
between the major effort of the 
school to challenge children intellec- 
tually and the other essential efforts 
to develop youngsters as social be- 
ings and to maintain physical and 
emotional health. This is something 
like comparing the parts of an auto- 
mobile. If one tries to determine 
whether the engine, the chassis, or 
the wheels are most important, one 
soon realizes that all parts are essen- 
tial to make the car run. Likewise, 
having a healthy body and being able 
to get along with a variety of people 
are essential to intellectual develop- 
ment and to good citizenship. 


Balance in Depth. There is another 
kind of balance we like to call “bal- 
ance in depth.” We are referring to 
the development of the qualities of 


intellectual inquisitiveness, _ persist- 
ence in research, sensitivity to mean- 
ings, application of scientific method 
to thought and action, the gaining of 
concepts from the relationships among 
facts, and the clarification of values. 
These, we believe, are the really im- 
portant qualities of an educated per- 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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‘The success of American education is due, 
in large part, to the working relationship between 
free educators and free entrepreneurs’ 
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Plan Ample Time To Study the Exhibits 


MARTIN ESSEX 


Superintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio, and Immediate 
Past President, American Association of School Administrators 


6 pow first county school super- 
intendents, it is said, received a 
simple set of instructions when they 
set out to inspect the one-room schools 
of the pre-World War I years. “Take 
something along for the teacher,” they 
were told, “a box of chalk or a broom. 
In other words, be useful!” 

Being useful is not as simple for 
today’s school administrator, who 
must keep abreast of such diverse de- 
velopments as data processing equip- 
ment, telecommunications, teaching 
machines, and new concepts in the 
behavioral sciences — to name only a 
few of the current topics demanding 
study and decision. 

Thus, those responsible for the 
leadership of American education 
have found indispensable an annual 
foray into the school equipment show 
of shows — the Associated Exhibitors 
expositions seen in connection with 
conventions of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

“The highest and best form of effi- 
ciency,” said Bernard Baruch, “is the 
spontaneous cooperation of a free 
The astounding success of 
the American experiment in education 
may be attributed, in large part, to 
the close working relationship be- 
tween free educators and free entre- 


people.” 


preneurs. 


Virtually every major break-through 
in educational theory has been ac- 
companied by the emergence of ma- 
terials and equipment to make theory 
When __ physiologists 
well postured pupils 
learned industry produced 
body-contoured desks and seats. As 


practicable. 
proved that 
more, 


evestrain became linked with inade- 
quate incandescence, manufacturers 
developed sight-saving, brighter fix- 
tures. After sociologists unfolded the 
potentialities of group dynamics, fur- 
niture makers produced movable 
desks for more pliable teaching and 
learning environments. 

Time was in frontier America when 
all it took was a grammar book, a 
slate, a hickory switch, and a_pot- 
bellied stove to put a teacher into 
business. With the unprecedented in- 
crease in knowledge to be taught 
teach, have 
changed. Today’s instructional leader 
finds it imperative to see that teach- 
ers are buttressed by well designed 
textbooks, shelves of reference works, 
an array of audio-visual aids, and a 


and children to times 


functionally arranged classroom. 
These advances, and thousands of 
others like them, have resulted from 
the close partnership between teacher 
and technician, instructor and inven- 
tor. This relationship is epitomized in 


the Associated Exhibitors, who effec- 
tively team up with the A.A.S.A. in 
bringing the latest inventions and de- 
signs in school equipment to one 
place, within the easy reach of the 
nation’s educational administrators. 
The Associated Exhibitors have led 
the way from sharp and _ short-cut 
methods of obtaining orders to a high 
level of responsible and dependable 
service. They are not here today, gone 
tomorrow. Since I have had the privi- 
lege of working closely with their 
officers, I have observed them to be 
competent and devoted individuals, 
selected by their colleagues as men of 
unimpeachable ethics, high integrity, 
and competent business judgment. 
They have a record of service under 
a code of ethics dating back 36 years. 
The 


friendly and willing to spend time 


exhibitors themselves are 
generously in consultation. That is 
what motivates many administrators 
to plan carefully for ample time to 
tour the exhibits and study them in 
depth. Some superintendents report 
they make it a policy to “cover” the 
exhibits by assigning staff members to 
concentrate on one or more areas. 
One would be derelict, however, if 
he saw only what he planned to look 
for, without viewing the many new 
materials premiered each year. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





No beginning administrator should 
fail to get to the regional A.A.S.A. 
meetings. His board can ill afford to 
have him miss them. Even if he re- 
turns with only one ides, which would 
be a rarity indeed, its value for the 
future adequacy of education in his 


community would far exceed the mod- 


est investment in time and money. 

Seasoned administrators, of course, 
have learned to clear their calendars 
for this yearly event. They would not 
dare get out of touch with the sig- 
nificant research and experimentation 
reported and analyzed in this great 
market place of ideas. But equally im- 
portant for them is keeping up to date 
with the technological developments 
of the times, which can be most satis- 
factorily encompassed by an enlight- 
ening visit with the Associated Ex- 
hibitors in their great exposition. 

How closely the concepts of the 
Associated Exhibitors parallel those 
of the educators they serve is illus- 
trated by the Exhibit Planning Guide,* 
which members are using to prepare 
for the A.A.S.A. conventions. 

“The administrator has torn him- 
self away from responsibilities and 
commitments at home,” the Guide 
emphasizes. “Consequently, he attunes 


*The Exhibit Planning Guide was prepared by 
the Associated Exhibitors joint committee 
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his ears to anything that will justify 
to himself and to his people back 
home the days he spends attending 
the convention.” 

The problems that trouble the ad- 
ministrator basically are educational, 
not technical, the publication states. 
“To him this meeting is not a holiday 
but long, hard, conscientious work. 
He approaches his convention with 
dignitv. Perhaps no other big com- 
mercial exhibit in the country requires 
such careful attention to this quality.” 

In summary, the Guide reminds ex- 
hibitors that: (1) Your prospect is get- 
ting heavy goading from the clock. 
(2) He comes to the convention with 
his own problems and worries that 
should be understood. (3) He is a 
conservative who expects to be 
treated with dignity, and he is also a 
progressive when it comes to seeking 
ideas and exploring the unknown. (4) 
Help him, treat him with understand- 
ing, make his job easier, and vou 
make your exhibit more valuable to 
you and to your company. 

From a practical standpoint, exhibit 
planners are told that the starting 
point of an effective exhibit is a clear- 
cut idea of how the product helps 
schools. “The aim of vour display is to 
present what vour product does for 
schools.” * 


Be useful; take something along 
for the teacher! 





Exhibitors and. 


Administrators Have Become 


‘Partners in Educational Progress 


Photo by Central Studios. Atlantic City 


LEO E. BUEHRING 


FIRST FULL-TIME officers 

of Associated Exhibitors after 
incorporation meet at 
entrance of Atlantic City 
Convention Hall. From left 

are: Paul L. Crabtree, vice 
president; Stanley R. 

Clague, president, and James 
O. Bangston, secretary and 
treasurer. 





Photo by Fred Hess & Son, Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CITY’S boardwalk saw this quintet arranging for the 
1938 A.A.S.A. convention and exhibits (I. to r.): Harold A. Allan, 
director, business division, N.E.A.; Charles B. Glenn, superintendent 
at Birmingham, Ala., and 1957-58 A.A.S.A. president; Arthur 


S$. Chenoweth, superintendent at Atlantic City; A. H. Skean, 


convention manager; S. D. Shankland, A.A.S.A. executive secretary. 


HEN schoolmen this year wan- 
der through the multimillion 
dollar labyrinth of educational ex- 
hibits at the three regional conven- 
tions of the American Association of 
School Administrators,* few of them 
may know or recall the days of con- 
fusion before the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the N.E.A. was organized. 
There was a time, 37 years ago, 
when convention exhibitors found 
themselves referred to as “a bunch of 
pesky peddlers,” and when the ven- 
dors, in turn, found it difficult to 
think of some school administrators 
as “quite lovable and human folk.” 
During the more than three and a 
half intervening decades, members of 
the A.A.S.A. and the A.E.N.E.A. have 
worked together at each of the an- 
nual meetings to become, truly, “part- 
ners in educational progress.” 
Just how the change came about 


*San Francisco, February 25 to 28; St. Louis, 
March 11 to 14; Philadelphia, March 25 to 28 
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is recalled by the historical highlights 


included in the following paragraphs. 


Contemporary Scene 

Associated Exhibitors today has 
333 member companies “with services 
and products designed to improve 
the quality of education in America.” 
Their educational exhibits are the 
greatest shows of that kind in the 
world. Last year at Atlantic City 
there were 848 displays occupying 
some 200,000 square feet. Associated 
Exhibitors used 75 per cem of the 
numbered booths and about 90 per 
cent of the floor area. 

Brought to life just for schoolmen, 
the exhibits make available for their 
inspection, under one roof, virtually 
every teaching aid and school service 
known today. The exhibits last year 
were estimated at $20 million. 

To assure smoothness of operation 
at this year’s conventions, a joint com- 
mittee of the A.A.S.A. and the Asso- 


ciated Exhibitors has been at work for 
many months. Floor rules, mutually 
agreed upon, will regulate the time 
and method of setting up and dis- 
mantling booths, their size and height, 
the nature of backdrops, and the kind 
of activities that may be carried on 
at the individual stations. 

The other side of the coin is the 
eagerness of the convention officers 
to cooperate with the exhibitors. Ad- 
mittedly, no A.A.S.A. convention of 
the present type and magnitude could 
be staged without the substantial in- 
come that is derived from booth ren- 
tals. Also, the presence of educational 
exhibits stimulates attendance at the 


convention. 


Times Have Changed 

It was not always so. In fact, it has 
been said that the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the N.E.A. was “born in pro- 
test” to exhibiting conditions which 
prevailed at the 1924 convention of 





ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY banquet and ball of the Associated Exhibitors were attended by 800 school- 
men guests. Pictured at the speakers’ table in 1935 are (I: to r.): David E. Weglein, superintendent at 
Baltimore; Mrs. John F. Jennings, Chicago; Marshal Diggs, 1932-33 president of Associated Exhibitors, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. H. L. Smith, Bloomington, Ind.; Harold A. Allan, director, business department, 
N.E.A., Washington, D.C.; Alice Barrows, Washington, D.C.; Henry L. Smith, 1934-35 president of N.E.A., 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Mrs. Willard E. Givens, Washington, D.C.; J. E. Gheen, entertainer, 


New York City; 


the Department of Superintendence, 
N.E.A. (predecessor to the A.A.S.A.). 
That year exhibiting companies were 
displeased to find that display spaces 
assigned to them at the hotel in Chi- 


cago were not in one central area, 
as now, but scattered — in all kinds 
of rooms, corridors and basement. 
Old records indicate that the manu- 
facturers and suppliers of school 
wares about this time also complained 
about the following: inadequately and 
inconveniently located checkroom, 
lunchroom and washroom facilities for 
the exhibitors; aisles and 
the problem of keeping the exhibit 
hall, in general, clean; absence of 
publicity on the program regarding 
the exhibits as an important part of 
the convention, and “too high” prices 


for rental of furniture and for electri- 


unswept 


cal work. 
Not ‘Happy Family’ 


While agreeing on their collective 
“beefs,” exhibiting companies of circa 
1924 hardly functioned as harmonious 


Willard E. Givens, 
zer, superintendent at Houston and 


N.E.A. 


members of one big, happy family. 
Each exhibitor bargained individually 
for the location and size of space he 
wanted, thus creating an unfortunate 
competitive situation. Each display 
was planned to serve the interest of 
the individual concern, regardless of 
the effect on other firms. Certain 
ceiling-high booth panels obstructed 
the general view. Noises at some sta- 
tions made conversation impossible 
in adjoining areas. A few exhibitors 
gave away samples of their products 
to lure the schoolmen. 

Associated Exhibitors was organized 
to solve these physical and material 
problems. And so it did, although at 
times progress seemed to come slowly. 


The Twilight Years 

That some status was gained by the 
exhibitors during the first five years 
was evidenced by a conference of 
members of the executive committee 
of the National Education Association 
and of the Associated Exhibitors, held 
before the 1929 annual meeting. In- 


executive secretary, Washington, 
1934-35 president of the Department of Superintendence, N.E.A. 


D.C.; E. E. Oberholt- 


dicative of the forward march is this 
excerpt from the minutes of the 
A.E.N.E.A. board of directors on this 
meeting: 

“At the conference the Associated 
Exhibitors requested that a_ liaison 
relationship be established between 
the Associated Exhibitors and the 
N.E.A. on all matters concerning com- 
mercial exhibits, including the selec- 
tion of the convention city and the 
exhibit halls, hotel 
for exhibitors, rental of equipment and 
exhibit’ 
halls, and similar considerations. . . . 

“It was clearly stated that the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors realized that ulti- 
mate authority in the decision of all 
matters concerning exhibits would lie 
with the constituted officials of the 
N.E.A., but [the A.E.] expressed the 
hope that, because of the importance 
of the exhibits and the tremendous 
amount of money expended by the ex- 
hibitors, they would have a voice in 
the working out of these details. At- 
tention was called to the fact that the 


accommodations 


furniture, admission to the 
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Photo by Central Studios, Atlantic City 


> 


. 


OTHER OFFICERS and guests at the 1935 banquet table were: Stanley R. 
Clague, A.E.N.E.A. president, Chicago; Hon. Oscar L. Chapman, U.S. Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C.; Paul L. Crabtree, A.E.N.E.A. 
president-elect; Mrs. Clague; J. F. Jennings, Chicago; J. W. Crabtree, first 


recipient of American Education award (1928), Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
Oberholtzer, Frank G. Pickell, superintendent, Montclair, N.J.; Mrs. J. W. 


Crabtree, and Arthur S. 
Four years later the auditorium 


displays cost the exhibitors more than 
a quarter of a million dollars.” 


Fifth Anniversary 

At the fifth anniversary banquet, 
held in Cleveland, in 1929, 600 su- 
perintendents were guests. 

President Ray S. Erlandson was 
reelected, as were George D. Full, 
vice president, and E. L. Hadly, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

By 1933, A.E. membership had 
grown to more than 100 companies. 
But remnants of conflict between the 
superintendents’ organization and the 
businessmen remained. For example, 
here is an excerpt from the minutes of 
that year’s annual meeting: “It was 
suggested that A.E. members go as 
a body to the officials of the N.E.A. 
and advise them that exhibitors could 
not afford to pay the prices being 
charged them for exhibits.” Instead, 
the directors talked it over with the 
executive committee of the N.E.A. 

Initially the Associated Exhibitors 


was largely “an informal situation,” 
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Chenoweth, 
type of entertainment was _ initiated. 


superintendent, Atlantic City. 


and progress came largely through 
group effort. At the June 1, 1933, 
directors’ meeting, held in Chicago at 
the offices of The Nation’s SCHOOLS, 
an important announcement was 
made: A charter of incorporation had 
been issued to the organization on 
May 11 and recorded on May 15, 
1933, as Document No. 11,235,346 in 
Book 807, Page 585, of the Recorder 
of Deeds of Cook County, Illinois 

Business conducted at this meeting 
included adoption of by-laws and the 
designation of the following officers 
of the predecessor organization as 
interim corporate officers: H. A. Red- 
field, president; Blanche Skeath, vice 
president, and Stanley R. Clague, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Che first corporate board of direc- 
tors, as stipulated by incorporation 
papers, were the three interim officers 
plus the following: James O. Bengs- 
ton, Paul L. Crabtree, Walter S. Hill- 
yard, Carroll G. Pierce, W. D. Sim 
mons, George L. Towne 

(Continued on Page 50 


‘Commercial exhibitors are 
vitally interested in promoting 
activities that stimulate 


public school finance and 


develop new methods of 


education.’ 


— President Ray S$. Erlandson, 
1929 A.E.N.E.A. meeting, Cleveland. 





Problems that continued to vex 
those exhibiting at the 1934 conven- 
tion of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Cleveland included: ad- 
justing spotlights, keeping certain 
doors closed, and eliminating roaming 
children from the exhibits area. 

Following the 10th annual meeting 
of the Associated Exhibitors (its first 
annual meeting as a corporation) on 
March 1, 1934, the following persons 
began serving as the first full-term 
corporate officers: Stanley R. Clague, 
president; Paul L. Crabtree, vice 
president, and James O. Bengston, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Clague at the 
time was secretary of The Nation’s 
Schools Publishing Co. Later, and 
until his retirement last month, he 
was secretary of The Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co., Inc., now publisher of 
The Nation's SCHOOLS. 


They Were There 

By August 1934 relations between 
schoolmen and exhibitors had reached 
a point which permitted _ the 
A.E.N.E.A. directors to resolve: “That 
the Associated Exhibitors is heartily 
in accord with the terms of the con- 
tract for space at the N.E.A. exhibits 
and recommends strict adherence to 
same. Such firms as insist upon break- 
ing the terms of these contracts .. . 
should be penalized by the business 
manager of the N.E.A. as seems suit- 
able.” 

The N.E.A. business manager men- 
tioned in the resolutions was Harold 
A. Allan. He and Sherwood D. Shank- 
land, secretary of the Department of 
Superintendence, played a major role 
at this time and in later years in 
establishing the mutually desized clos- 
er liaison between the superintend- 
ents’ and exhibitors’ organizations. 

Typical was this communication to 
the association, signed by both 
Messrs. Shankland and Allan: 

“In the management of the exhibits 
we have increasingly prized the sup- 
port which the officers of your asso- 
ciation have given. We shall continue 
our plan of maintaining identical re- 
lationships with all participating firms 

. . but believe that the larger and 
more representative your member- 
ship, the more satisfactorily coopera- 
tive plans can be déveloped and put 
into effect.” 

Discussion at the second annual 
meeting of the corporation, held at 
Atlantic City in February 1935, in- 


cluded these topics, which are of 
interest today: 

The Nation’s ScHoots that year 
reported that Henry A. Wallace and 
five other speakers had “represented 
the ‘New Deal.’” 

A resolution instructed officers and 
directors of the association “to refrain 
in the future from including in our 
program any tinge or form of political 
propaganda inappropriate to the occa- 
sion, as last night. . . . It has always 
been an unwritten rule that politics, 
whether Republican, Democratic or 
Socialistic, be denied a place on our 
program.” 

The directors also opposed the 
practice of permitting anyone other 
than the lessee “to work the hall” out 
of an exhibitor’s booth. 

In a message carried in the “Direc- 
tory of Exhibits” at the 1935 conven- 
tion, E. E. Oberholtzer, superintend- 
ent at Houston and president, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, said: 

“Every member of the Department 
of Superintendence should set aside 
some time for systematic inspection 
and study of these exhibits. We appre- 
ciate the value and the cooperation 
of this great group of co-workers rep- 
resented by many of the leaders 
among the Associated Exhibitors. We 
should take advantage of the expert 
knowledge and experience that is rep- 
resented in this service and use this 
feature of the convention to help us 
advance in professional service and 
the improvement of the schools in 
general.” 


‘Greatest Industry’ 

In the same 1935 _ publication, 
A.E.N.E.A. President Stanley R. 
Clague told the school administrators: 

“This matter of educating your 
America is, among other things, a 
great industry — in terms of capital 
investment, annual expenditures and 
personnel concerned, perhaps the 
greatest industry of our day. 

“While it is true that the methods 
and mechanisms of education are use- 
less unless there is a creative genius 
to use them, it is equally obvious that 
no small part of the phenomenal 
progress made in education in Amer- 
ica is, to some extent, the result of 
constantly improved material facil- 
ities. 

“The privilege of assisting educators 
by the production of efficient tools 
carrfes with it a responsibility which 


is not regarded lightly by members of 
our association. 

“We have been guided by your 
needs as we have understood them 
and have brought to this exhibit a dis- 
play of materials we offer as aids in 
carrying the American school system 
to even higher levels of efficiency.” 

Tickets ordered for superintendents 
by A.E. members for the 1935 ban- 
quet exceeded the available accommo- 
dations of 800 by one-third. (The 
resulting embarrassment was pyra- 
mided during the three following 
years. Accordingly, since the 1939 
convention the exhibitors’ entertain- 
ment has taken the form. of an audi- 
torium type program featuring pres- 
tige artists. ) 

At the 1936 convention, 324 firms 
set up 328 displays. 


Form Joint Committee 

In October 1936, A.E.N.E.A. direc- 
tors were told that an N.E.A. com- 
mittee on functionalized exhibits had 
been formed to meet with representa- 
tives of the Associated Exhibitors “in 
an effort to vitalize and improve the 
quality of the exhibits.” 

Representing the superintendents’ 
group on this first joint committee 
were: Ben G. Graham, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh; Phil Hickey, 
secretary-treasurer of the board of 
education (now superintendent of 
instruction), St. Louis, and Homer W. 
Anderson, superintendent of schools, 
Omaha, chairman. Committee mem- 
bers sought to create a mutual area 
of interest and to minimize mutual 
areas of disturbance. The committee 
introduced further uniformity in back- 
drops, heights and general physical 
specifications for booths, and urged 
firms to make the displays education- 
ally meaningful for the visiting super- 
intendents. “Eventually, but not with- 
out a struggle, there was gained for 
the exhibitors some mutual status.” 

(The second and third articles on 
the Associated Exhibitors will appear 
in the February and March issues. 
They will relate interesting highlights 
of operation before, during and fol- 
lowing the crucial war years, when 
some meetings had to be canceled 
and officers were twice frozen in their 
jobs. Discussed, too, will be the ex- 
panding services of the organization, 
such as the American Education 
Award and the S. D. Shankland 
Scholarships. ) 
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BEST single issue: Above is the award won by The 
Nation's Schools for the February 1960 issue, con- 
taining a school administration study on science edu- 
cation. Study was one of a continuing series. 


BEST series of articles: Above is the award won by 
The Nation's Schools for its continuing series of articles 
on schoolhouse planning, covering significant new 
school buildings, educationally and architecturally. 


The Nation's Schools Wins Two Editorial Awards 


HE NATION’S SCHOOLS has 

won two first place awards for edi- 
torial achievement in Industrial Mar- 
keting magazine’s 22d annual Edito- 
rial Achievement Competition for 
Business Publications. 

A total of 30 judges — experts in 
widely varied industrial fields — chose 
the February 1960 issue of TNS as 
the best single issue of a magazine 
from more than 200 entries in the cat- 
egory designated as “class, institu- 
tional and professional publications.” 
(The period in competition was be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1959, and June 30, 
1960. ) 

The February issue contained a 
special administration study on sci- 
ence education, one of a series of 
such studies appearing from time to 
time in the magazine. The NaTion’s 
SCHOOLS was competing against pub- 
lications in education, mass housing 
and feeding, engineering, medicine, 
real estate, interior design, and in- 
dustrial design. Of the more than 700 


entries in the entire contest, TNS was 
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one of only two to win more than one 
first place award, and was the only 
magazine in the field of education to 
win more than one such award. 

The other first place award won 
by The Nation’s ScHoo.ts was for 
the magazine’s schoolhouse planning 
series. This was judged to be the best 
series published in the 18-months pe- 
riod, also in class, institutional and 
professional papers. 

Magazines competed in five sepa- 
rate classes: best series of articles, 
best single article, best single issue, 
best design appearance, and best 
original research. These five classes 
were judged separately for three cat- 
egories of publications: industrial; 
merchandising, trade and _ export; 
class, institutional and professional. 

Representatives of the industry 
gathered late in November for a pres- 
entation luncheon at New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where Arthur 
H. Rice, TNS editor, accepted the 
two plaques awarded to The Na- 
TI0N’s ScHoo.s (photo at right). 


United Press International phot 


ACCEPTING awards for The Na- 
tion's Schools is Arthur H. Rice (right), 
editor. Presentation is made by Sid- 
ney R. Bernstein, editorial director, 
Industrial Marketing magazine. 
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RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 


THE most unfortunate feature about 
retirement for a school administrator is 
that, thereafter, there is nothing left for 
him to do. As part of his normal career 
he has seen and experienced the world 
in microcosm, he has worked at every- 
thing from ant extermination to zeug- 
matism, and he has traveled extensively 
and unexpectedly in pursuit of greener 
pastures. 

From a personal experience of seven 
retirements five involuntary, one vol- 
untary, and one fired — I am able to 
speak with considerable authority on 
this subject. As soon as he enters the 
profession (or even before), a superin- 
tendent for retirement. 

An excellent plan is to develop skills 
in such games as tennis or badminton. 


should prepare 


These games not only have a direct 
relationship to the skills needed in school 
administration, but a superintendent will 
feel kinship and empathy with the ball 
or shuttlecock and empathy is what 
he needs more than anything else. 

In preparation for a bigger job, I used 
to play a great deal of tennis. Of course 
that was before the curriculum became 
a tennis ccurt, or before blueprints were 
substituted for reading. In fact, I was 
champion of Sugartown, where I won 
two loving cups and one hating cup. 

The thrill of 


winning gave me 


satis- l 


faction, until I un- 


considerable 
wisely challenged 
the member of my 
board of education 
who fancied his 
own prowess. That 
for the 
hating cup. Never- 
theless, the nimble- 
ness I gained from 


accounts 


One Hating Cup 


tennis served me well as a school admin- 
istrator. And since my recent retirement, 
it has provided me with a_ contact 
through which I have been able to dou- 
ble my pension by obtaining the lemon- 


ade stand concession at the local courts. 


WEIGHTY CONSIDERATIONS 
A RECENT, unpublished study of the 


physical characteristics of school execu- 
tives hints, not too tactfully, that the 
median school superintendent is over- 


This page and other content 
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CHALK DUST 
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weight and, in view of his importance to 
society and civilization, he had better do 
something about it. 

It may be because of my own weighty 
background that I am unduly sensitive. 
But it seems to me, as a median school 
superintendent, that such a study is 
insidious propaganda which constitutes 
an unwarranted invasion into my private 
affairs, if I happen to have any left. 
Actually, the whole sordid theme of the 
study is nothing but a plagiarism on the 
ancient nursery rhyme, “Fatty, fatty, run 
for your life. Here comes skinny with 
the butcher knife.” 

The study (probably 
shrimp) explains that school superin- 


written by a 


tendents are portly because they have a 
desk job and don’t get enough exercise. 
This is arrant nonsense, for no one in 
the world actually gets more jump-and- 
jitter than a school administrator, unless 
it is a janitor on the day after the P.T.A. 
doughnut-cider party for the kiddies at 
Halloween, or the bus driver who must 
convey the basketball 
team and the school choristers to dia- 


simultaneously 


metrically opposed destinations. 

What, then, causes his overweight? It 
is the new and obese doctrine of togeth- 
erness, which has recently sneaked up on 
him when he wasn’t looking. In the in- 
terests of togetherness, the amount of 
creamed chicken and peas consumed in 
line of duty by the superintendent is 
mountainous. 

The service clubs dine him for utters 
rendered when the victim of the day 
fails to the include 
him in their merriment because he is a 
master clam opener; the P.T.A. soggily 
insists on cramming him with his own 


show; clambakers 


wife’s sandwiches. 

In the 
with government surplus food in an at- 
tempt to validate the school quota. The 
homemaking classes fill him with caloric 
pie, and he eats to prove empathy in all 
birthday celebrations provided by over- 
their corpulent 


school cafeteria he is plied 


indulgent mamas _ for 


offspring. 

These are activities from which he 
should refrain, says the research study. 
It is a greater tragedy for an ongoing 
school superintendent to have a lack of 
breath than for a presidential candidate. 
It is financially impossible for him to 
purchase a new and larger suit. He be- 
coach of the 


comes unable to act as 


this magazine is copyrighted and may 


baton twirlers (an activity useful to both 
median superintendents as well as all 
others) because he cannot pick up the 
baton when he drops it. 

An absolute rule for a school superin- 
tendent, be he median or city, is to be 
physically fit and agile at all times. But 
in these latter days, when the dictum of 
togetherness is equally important, the 
two rules don’t go together any better 
than my waistcoat and my trousers. 


REPORT FROM SUGARTOWN 


IN A recent talk before some bigwigs in 
Montana, my old friend, Al Eurich, who 
used to live across the street from me, 
took the school curriculum for an awful 
ride. Said Al, “There are some schools 
that offer credits for courses in practice 
in homemaking; pleasure horse apprecia- 
tion and use; walking, standing, sitting 
and lying; mushroom identification,” and 
so on, and so on. 

Now, Al, a smart and generous cookie 
who bails out a lot of low budget school 
folks every year, is usually right. School 
superintendents certainly will agree that 
curriculums can go hog-wild because of 
the pressures from governors, legislatures, 
do-gooders, and the university. But some- 
times there are pretty good reasons why 
schoolmasters teach what they do. 

It is evident that Al was never a school 
administrator in Sugartown where I prac- 
tice. If he were, he might even defend, 
for example, the course in “lying” which 
could conceivably come in mighty handy 
when Mrs. Busty bustles in with the for- 
ward look. And he might be a little more 
sympathetic about the course in mush- 
room identification, too. 

Every fall morning, 
Sugartown constituents send their kids 
into the pastures to gather mushrooms 
to supplement the family diet. Even 
members of my board of education, who 
are very filled with 
annoyance at the increasing number of 
school age youngsters, 
that it is important for kids to know the 
difference between a mushroom and a 


many of my 


conservative and 


are convinced 


toadstool. 

Al’s diatribe on the modern curriculum 
reminds me of the hoary story about the 
college professor who was out fishing 
with an old salt near Atlantic City. “Do 
the professor 
that he 

life is 


you ever read poetry?” 
asked. The fisherman allowed 
didn’t. “Then a fourth of 
gone, said the professor. “Did you ever 
study ichthyology?” he asked. “No!” 
replied the fisherman. “Then half of your 
life is gone,” lamented the professor. 
Suddenly a big wave came along, and 
“Can you swim?” 


your 


the boat tipped over. 
asked the old sailor. “No,” 
professor. “Then all of your life is gone, 
said the sailor as he made for the shore. 


groaned the 


not be reproduced without permission. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MATERIALS 


CENTER: 


A DETAILED PLAN 


How To Plan and Equip 


an Instructional Materials Center 


KENNETH |. TAYLOR 


Chairman, Instructional Materials Center 
West Leyden High School, Northlake, Ill. 


HE textbook-centered school program of the past 

had many advantages from the administrative point 
of view. Every subject was self-contained; transition 
from one area of study to another was simple, and the 
number of units and amount of material to be taught 
had been predetermined by outsiders. The contempo- 
rary school, however, finds these artificial divisions of 
subject content frequently incompatible with the kind 
of instruction needed for a complex world. In any 
school where greater coordination is essential among 
departments, and where modification in student sched- 
ules, teaching assignments, class groupings, and facili- 
ties for individual student research is necessary, more 
attention must be given to the flexibility afforded by a 
large variety of instructional materials. 

From an administrative position, it should seem that 
complete coordination of instructional materials will 
soon be necessarv for anv school. No longer can many 
schools afford to let departments build isolated libraries 
of duplicate materials to be used by themselves alone. 
Nor can they allow traditional library and audio-visual 


departments to operate independently without knowl- 


THE first .article in this two-part series was published 
in the December 1960 issue of The Nation's Schools. It 
described the philosophy of service that is characteristic 
of the materials center and explained the kinds of 
services most frequently needed. This concluding article 
discusses general principles that may be followed when 
designing and setting up such a materials center, 
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The function and design of a materials 


center can be applied . 


to large and small schools alike 


edge of what is contained in the collections of the other. 

The centrally organized materials center seems to be 
the answer for the future school program. Based upon 
the premise that all types of instructional materials have 
more similarities than differences, the single depart- 
ment records, organizes and administers the materials 
and services related to their use for maximum efficiency. 

The advantages of such a center are related more 
nearly to design and organization than to the size of 
the school. For this reason, the program can apply to 
small and large schools alike. The actual size of the de- 
partment itself in each case must be based upon the 
enrollment, curriculum and services desired. It is diffi- 
cult to see why any school, regardless of size, should 
not benefit from the economy that results from cen- 
tralization, more efficient utilization of staff services, 
and reduced duplication of instructional materials. 


o © o 


HOSE who are planning a new school can, of 

course, design a materials center completely around 
the functions of the new department. An established 
school may, in many instances, be able to create a ma- 
terials center with a minimum of physical change. Other 
schools, in which expansion of existing library and 
audio-visual departments is already necessary, may often 
take advantage of adjacent study halls or classroom 
areas. Underlying the concept of centralization in every 
case, however, is the objective of better service to stu- 
dents and their teachers. (Text Continued on Page 57) 
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F ~ FILE 
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CENTER for housing 
instructional materials 
at West Leyden High 

School was designed as 
follows: total area, 11,900 
sq. ft.; book capacity, 18,000 

volumes; reading room seating 
capacity, 210; potential schooi 

enrollment, 2400; 1960-61 schoo! 

enrollment, 1125; present book col- 

lection, 8000 volumes; present staff 

of two clerical workers and three 

professional consultants. The center also 

has the following special features: five 

reading rooms; adjacent study hall; teach- 

ers’ workroom; space for student and teacher 
preparation of materials; modular construc- 

tion; centralized administration of materials 

and services; dual cataloging; public shelf 
lisi, cataloged department collections in center. 
Complete details, including dimensions, may be 
obtained by writing to the author at West Leyden 

High School, 1000 North Wolf Road, Northlake, Iil. 
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Photo by Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


‘CONTEMPORARY LIFE’ 
reading room contains in- 
structional materials on the 
social studies. Local, metro- 
politan and national news- 
papers are kept in_ racks 
for student use. 
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Advance planning is all important. 
The time to begin is at least two years 


before the school is to be opened. 


What is the basis of any plan for an instructional 
materials center? 


To design a departmental area in a school where all 
instructional materials (and services related to the use 
of these materials) are centralized. The purpose of the 
centralization is to help students and teachers locate all 
school-owned instructional materials and use them more 
effectively. 


Who should plan the services of a materials center? 


Planning should be cooperative. The advice of all 
consultants in instructional materials, representative 
classroom teachers, and the administration should re- 
sult in better definition of the services needed. Once de- 
fined for a new school, the services and functions de- 
sired should be explained to the school architect. Design 
should be based upon function. 


What services should be considercd when planning? 


First of all, an estimate should be made of the read- 
ing room area needed for individual and class use, in- 
cluding the necessary space for book shelving. Then 
space traditionally allottgd for audio-visual services, in- 
cluding one or more preview and recording rooms, 
should be considered. Third, a combined clerical and 
professional staff workroom area should be added; 
fourth, consider the storage space needed, and, next, 





Photo by Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


ART PRINT collection is stored in ‘Man's Heritage’ reading room 
(above, left). Here, the author (right) displays a print for Secretary 

Karen Smith. Prints are dry-mounted on heavy poster board 

for greater durability and are circulated for home and classroom use. 
TEACHERS’ WORKROOM (above, right) will contain books, periodicals 
and pamphlets ‘‘representing the best of current thinking concerning 
education."’ This room, which doubles for faculty committee workroom, has 
a card catalog (right, front) for listing all materials in the room. 


classroom space for group training in research meth- 
ods, if desired. Finally, a teachers’ workroom and a 
construction materials room should be considered. This 
total will provide the initial estimate of area needed. 


How large should a materials center be? 


A definite figure for a school of any particular size 
is difficult to give. Size is related to variables, such as 
enrollment, community instructional resources, and the 
curriculum provided. When planning a materials cen- 
ter, however, a school should list the services it desires, 
then allot an estimated area for each service. 


How much seating space has been recommended 


for reading rooms? 


Ten to 15 per cent of the student body should be 
seated in the reading areas. Provision also should be 
made for class visits and for possible expansion to meet 
the demands of future methods of instruction and staff 
utilization. 


How can class visits be encouraged through plan- 
ning? 

By designing reading areas which can accommodate 
an average class and vet allow seating for students from 
the study hall. If more than one class is likely to visit 
during the same period, a large reading room might 


be divided with movable counter-height shelving. It has 
frequently been recommended that no reading room 
seat more than 80 students. When greater seating ca- 
pacity is needed, more than one reading room should 
be planned. 


How much room should be provided per reader? 


A good rule of thumb for the reading room is 30 to 
35 square feet per reader. This allows room for traffic 
near entrances, the card catalog, and the charging desk. 
It enables classes to enter and leave during a period 
with a minimum of difficulty. 


Why is a classroom frequently included in a ma- 
terials center? 


For large group instruction in research methods. It 
often doubles for faculty meetings and lectures. It should 


be about the same size as other classrooms. 


How large should a preview and recording room be? 


A room which may double for conference purposes 
should be approximately 10 feet wide and 12 to 15 feet 
long. Some schools make the room slightly larger, then 
divide it with a folding curtain. Experience indicates 
that only a minimum of darkening is needed for pre- 
view purposes. Absolute soundproofing is seldom needed 
unless the room is adjacent to a reading room. Sound- 
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INSTRUCTOR Jerald Stone (standing, right) mounts pictures 

on heavy poster board in ‘Construction Materials’ room (above, left). 
In far background, a student cuts stencil on a mimeoscope. 

Student uses pantograph (foreground) to enlarge a small drawing of the 


human eye for a classroom demonstration. . 


. . FLOOR-TO-CEILING windows 


are used in the school’s double entrance from the corridor to create an 
inviting appearance (above, right). However, windows were kept to a minimum 
throughout the center to provide more space for shelving and storage. 


proofing is needed whenever a group records through a 
mike, of course, but in small schools classrooms are 
frequently adequate. 

1 : J 


How much space should be provided for other serv- 


ice areas? 


Audio-visual space is dependent upon the degree to 
which equipment is centrally stored or located in de- 
partmental areas around the school. Clerical and pro- 
fessional staff workroom space should be large enough 
so that the staff members and several student assistants 
can work there at the same time. Storage space should 
be ample. Seldom does any amount of storage space 
prove to be too great. Provision should be made for at 
least five years of periodicals. Schools may wish to use 
this area for storing larger equipment. A construction 
materials room, with running water, should be large 
enough to allow two or three student committees to work 


at one time. 
Should a teachers’ workroom be provided? 


Such a room may be a morale factor. Many materials 
on methods of teaching and child development are best 
shelved apart from student materials. A teachers’ work- 
room may also double for faculty committee work. Seat- 
ing capacity should be based upon the number of teach- 
ers who are free during any one period. 
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What materials should be provided for the teachers’ 
workroom? 


Books, periodicals and pamphlets representing the 
best of current thinking concerning education. 


Where should a center be located in a school? 

Near the main entry whenever possible, but in the 
academic area if a choice must be made. When adjacent 
to the study hall, student accessibility to the center is 


increased. 
How can adaptations be made to meet future needs? 


Provision should be made in the beginning for future 
expansion. Modular construction in new schools may be 
one answer. Future educational trends may very likely 
create a need for more reading room area, more facili- 
ties for class visits, increased audio-visual services, and 
possibly specially designed areas for individual student 
and teacher research. Great emphasis may be placed 
upon the preparation of charts, transparencies and dis- 
plavs by students and teachers alike. 


When should planning for the materials center of a 
new school begin? 


At least two years before the opening of the school. 
(Continued on Next Page) 





Materials should be purchased at the same time that 
physical facilities are designed. In this way, good collec- 
tions can be made available when a school opens, not 
begun on opening day 


How can the present quarters in an established 
school be adapted to provide a materials center? 


Some schools utilize adjacent classroom or study hall 
areas in order to expand existing facilities. The study 
hails are frequently converted into reading room areas, 
and other areas in the school are used instead for study 
halls. The central records that are established in a 
materials center can serve as a record of the location 
of many materials in various departments around the 
school. This has the effect of increasing the storage 
space available, while continuing to make all materials 
accessible to all school personnel. 


What furniture is needed in a materials center? 


Furniture should conform to generally accepted li- 
brary specifications, particularly for pieces such as the 
card catalog and charging desks. Schools frequently use 
wood furniture and shelving in reading rooms for beauty 
and noise reduction. Steel office furniture and shelving 
can be used in office and storage areas. Steel blueprint 
cabinets are useful for storage of flat maps, charts and 


filmstrips. 


What tables are used? 


In the reading rooms, a variety of tables that seat four 
or six students (no more) is generally best. Students 
should never be seated at the ends of tables because 
crowding results. In work areas, light tables which can 
be easily moved are best. For all tables, plastic tops 
may prove more durable under student use. 


Where should entrances be placed? 


One entrance for students increases control of ma- 
terials. A separate entrance to the work area allows con- 
venient receipt of packages and routing of audio-visual 
equipment. Another entry to the teachers’ workroom 
may encourage greater use. If possible, an entry from 
the study hall to the center may reduce corridor traffic. 


How can design increase the effectiveness of su- 
pervision? 

Windows between separate reading rooms and work 
areas assist in supervision. Room arrangement should 
allow control from as many points in the center as pos- 
sible. Doors for reading room entries within the center 
itself may not be needed if good acoustical treatment 
has been included throughout. 


Is outside window space essential? 


Frequent emphasis by architects and planners on 
decorative window effects may prove to be a luxury 
that many schools cannot afford. If needed shelf space 
is sacrificed, any advantages afforded by windows are 
minimized. Windows may actually add distractions to 


readers within. 


Which instructional materials should be included in 


a materials center? 


A school should begin with an ample collection of 
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books, magazines, maps, and language, speech and 
drama phonograph records. Pamphlets, music records, 
and filmstrips, all of which can be procured upon short 
notice, should be added as needed, primarily upon fac- 
ulty requests. 


Must all instructional materials be filed or shelved 
in the materials center? 


No. Many materials may be kept on permanent loan 
in the departments. The location of these items should 
be indicated in the central records of the materials cen- 
ter, thus making them available when needed to all 
school personnel. 


How should film rentals be handled? 


All rentals, including sponsored (free) films, should 
be requested, scheduled and distributed to departments 
and returned through the materials center for most 
efficient use. 


What is the minimum professional staff needed in 
the small school? 


In order to have all instructional materials and serv- 
ices in one department, it is difficult to see how even 
the smallest school can have fewer than one full-time 
and one half-time professional materials consultant. To 
have only one full-time consultant means scheduling a 
teacher to work with school personnel every hour of the 
day. To schedule the teacher for less time means that 
some students and teachers would not have professional 
assistance in research methods. The addition of one 
half-time professional consultant provides services every 
hour of the day, and allows one consultant to work 
several hours each day on professional ordering, cata- 
loging and organization without interruption. The half- 
time teacher, half-time librarian cannot operate a ma- 
terials center. 


How large a clerical staff is needed for the small 
school? 


A minimum of one half-time clerical worker reduces 
the amount of routine clerical work to be performed 
by professional consultants. The clerical worker should 
supervise student assistants in the performance of cleri- 
cal tasks as well. A flexible schedule allows the clerical 
worker to work with all student assistants regularly. 


How many student assistants are needed? : 


A minimum of two or three per hour in the smallest 
school is needed to shelve materials, answer routine 
questions, perform charging operations, and assist with 
the utilization of instructional materials in the class- 
room. Their duties should be rotated frequently. The 
number of assistants should correspond with the size 
of the professional staff available in the center. Many 
materials centers offer a course of study for their as- 
sistants and give school credit. 


What is the one major factor to be considered when 


designing or remodeling a materials center? 


All design and organization should be based upon 
student needs and should encourage student use of ma- 
terials. The quality of service provided to students is 
always a measure of successful design. * 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





How One State Increased School Lunch Participation 


much has been 


LTHOUGH 
written in recent years about 
the nutritional importance and edu- 
cational the school lunch 
program, in Florida, as in many other 
states. parents, legislators and the 
public have had surprisingly little un- 
derstanding of it. The average dailv 
participation of Florida school chil- 
dren in the program has been only 
slightly higher than the national aver- 
age. 

To better acquaint parents of school 
children with the school lunch pro- 
gram, to inform the public about it 
and. even more important, to increase 
the number of children eating school 
lunches, the Florida School Food 
Service Association sponsored the first 
“Florida School Lunch Week” last 
fall (September 19 to 24). 

Gov. LeRov Collins, in formally 
proclaiming the Week, cited the im- 
portance of the program to the health 
of school children and to the economy 
of agriculture. He urged “all citizens, 
especially parents of school children, 
to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities to learn about the school lunch 
program and to give it their active 
interest and support.” 


value of 


‘Outstanding Exception”’ 

There is a special “Week” of some 
kind every week in Florida, and most 
get little attention. But the first School 
Lunch Week was an outstanding ex- 
ception, even though hurricane 
“Donna” swept the state, thereby clos- 
ing many schools the week before, 
severely handicapping school lunch 
people in their last minute prepara- 
tions for the event. 

In communities suffering the great- 
the hurri- 


est destruction, however, 
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HELEN M. WALKER 


Director, School Lunch Programs 


Polk County (Florida) Public Schools 


cane dramatically demonstrated the 
value of school lunch departments in 
emergencies, especially when 203 of 
these became shelters and feeding 
centers. There were 47,708 meals 
served to storm refugees by 381 
school lunch personnel, some of whom 
worked 28 hours without sleep and 
without knowing what had happened 
to their homes and families. 

An example of the attention that 
the School Lunch Week received un- 
der these extraordinary circumstances 
was illustrated on the front page of 
a Central Florida newspaper in its 
first issue after the hurricane. Second 
only to the boldface headlines about 
the hurricane damage were large 
headlines about the school lunch pro- 
gram; the program in that county 
was described as a $2 million annual 
business serving 5 million meals a 
year. Newspaper stories and some 
illustrated feature pages about the 
school lunch program successfully 
competed with hurricane damage re- 
ports for space in almost all Florida 
newspapers. 

Newspaper publicity, however, was 
just one of the ways in which the 
school lunch story was told. A kit of 
materials and suggestions, prepared 
by the state association’s School 
Lunch Week committee, was mailed 
to all county school superintendents, 
school lunch supervisors, and local 
school lunch managers. The state de- 
partment of education, which enthusi- 
astically supported the effort, sent 
press releases and a special issue of its 
Florida School Lunch News to news- 
papers, radio and television stations, 
P.T.A. oiicers, many civic groups. 

The school lunch story was told in 
various ways in all of Florida’s 67 


counties. And the results of the effort 
were reflected immediately in the in- 
creased percentage of children eating 
school lunches. Many schools, some 
of which previously had low school 
lunch participation records, qualified 
for the association’s special award for 
schools with a 90 per cent participa- 
tion record in the last two weeks of 
September. The state’s average par- 
ticipation record went up consider- 
ably. One hundred and twenty-three 
schools will receive superior participa- 
tion awards for a 90 per cent or 
greater school lunch participation dur- 
ing September 1960. 


How Participation Increased 


Here are some of the things done 
to achieve these results: 

Most of the newspaper publicity 
was obtained locally by school lunch 
people who went to the editors, 
gained their interest in the lunch 
program, and helped them prepare 
special articles and obtain photo- 
graphs to illustrate them. 

Television and radio programs were 
developed in the same way. One of 
the most effective radio “spots” was 
an invitation to parents to eat at their 
children’s school one day during the 
week and find out for themselves what 
foods are offered to their children at 
school. 

At the start of the Week, the school 
children delivered mimeographed cir- 
culars to their parents. These circu- 
lars explained the nutritional and edu- 
cational values of the school lunch 
and asked parental cooperation in the 
program. 

Teachers aroused the interest of 
school children in the lunch program 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Vendo report on 


ik Vending 


in schools across the nation 





Sauk View School, Steger, Ill., is one of five 
schools in Steger Public School District No. 194 
where students help themselves to refreshing 
cold milk from Vendo Automatic Milk Mer- 
chants. District No. 194 has had nine Milk 
Merchants in operation for three years. Mr. S. 
P. Monteith, Superintendent, reports that with 
installation of Vendo equipment, milk consump- 
tion in the schools has risen from 100,000 to 
approximately 250,000 half-pints annually. 
Children love to drink milk the Vendo way. 
They just insert a coin, push a button and help 
themselves. Vendo machines refrigerate, store, 
serve, collect, count the sale and even make 
change . . . automatically! Ask your dairy how 
Vendo automatic milk service can help the milk 
program in your school, or write us for details. 


oY: Ve THE VENDO COMPANY 
7400 BH. 12th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 
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In group discussions at their golden 


anniversary meeting, A.S.B.O. delegates get down 


to grass roots in their attempt to solve 


Problems of School Business Administration 


Sr. Louis. — Spirited discussions at 
the 24 section meetings highlighted 
the golden anniversary meeting of the 
Association of School Business Offi- 
cials of the United States and Can- 
ada. A detailed report on the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting, held 
here October 8 to 13, appeared in 
the December issue of this magazine. 

Included in the report were capsule 
paragraphs (from formal papers, pan- 
el discussions, and comments from 
the floor) on some of the following 
areas: planning and _ construction, 
maintenance operation, school food 
service, and insurance management. 

The following paragraphs continue 
with synopses of discussions of other 
subjects that formed a part of “the 


big search.” 


ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


How to inform employes and the com- 
munity on school financial matters, and 
how to instruct in data processing and 
the use of tools of automation were top- 
ics discussed in this section meeting. 


Obtaining the support of noncer- 
tiried school employes in controlling 
costs involves these three steps: (1) 
Business officials must know and be- 
lieve in their program and objectives; 
(2) they must choose their employes 
them in the 
the re- 


carefully and_ instruct 
proper attitude 
sponsibilities of their position through 
an_ effective training pro- 
gram; (3) they the 


proper accounting controls to ensure 


toward and 
inservice 
must institute 
satisfactory performance of budget or 
financial objectives. — R. A. SCHOBER, 
Union, N. J. 


Tell the whole truth in a simplified 


form when reporting financial infor- 
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mation to the public. It can help citi- 
zens see the facts and understand the 
reasons for the increased cost of fi- 
nancing education. When reporting 
on financial matters to the public, 
education has in the main failed to 
step out of the Nineteenth Century. 
Reports can be humanized with line 
and bar charts or pictorial graphs. 
The school business official will un- 
derstand his system a little more each 
time he prepares such a report. — 
Atvin L. Grtiitz, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

If a school district takes the public 
into its confidence and furnishes all 
the facts, the public will respond by 
giving its support to plans for im- 
proving the district's financial situa- 
tion. Regardless of the hard work in- 
volved, the difficulties that are sure 
to arise, the indifference that 
must be overcome, success will be 
achieved if the 
quainted thoroughly with the finan- 
cial operations of their school. — W1L- 
yiaM M. A.BerRcotTI, Greensville 
County, Greenville, S.C. 


and 


taxpayers are ac- 


The business of gathering, process- 
ing and disseminating data should 
not be treated lightly. Records that 
are developed in an orderly and sci- 
entifically planned program will make 
it possible to demonstrate in an ob- 
jective manner results produced. — 
Ravpeu R. Frecps, Olympia, Wash. 


To keep pace with the increasingly 
changing world around us the school 
business official must adopt and ap- 
ply the tools and procedures of auto- 
mation. In our system we have re- 
duced sufficiently the personnel in 
accounting alone to more than offset 


increased machine rental costs. To be 
successful, an integrated electronic 
data processing system requires cen- 
tralization. The concept of each de- 
partment in the school district's being 
a separate corporation is expensive 
under any system, but is intolerable 
under a system of integrated elec- 
tronic data processing. — Appison B. 
SaatuorrF, Oakland, Calif. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY ACCOUNTING 


The potential educational value of 
cocurricular programs, the relation of 
activities income to tax dollars, the 
ethics of charging for games, and the 
quality of record keeping in this area 
were topics examined by the section 
meetings on student activity account- 


ing. 


At the senior high school level stu- 
dent activity accounting can be an 
integral part of the over-all business 
education curriculum. Also, there are 
real possibilities in “educating” home 
room groups, service clubs, and class 
organizations. It is not idealistic to 
expect the senior class or service club 
to plan a budget for the year’s ac- 
tivities and to appoint a treasurer to 
collect money under direction of the 
class sponsor, to authorize expendi- 
tures, to keep a subsidiary set of 
books, and to make reports to class- 
mates. While this type of activity 
takes time, the educational implica- 
tions of student involvement can be 
readily identified. Why not make 
student activity educationally mean- 
ingful? — Guy S. Ports, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Student activity funds constitute a 
significant volume of nontax dollars. 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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New, low-priced mobile folding table 





Keep costs down with this economy-priced, mobile folding 
table—the new HOWMATIC “TN.” Available in 4 sizes. 


Solving your cafeteria problems on a lim- 
ited budget isn’t difficult. The trick is to 
do it without compromising on essentials. 

When it comes to budgeting for your 
cafeteria tables, skimping’s unnecessary. 
Not with the new economy-priced 
HOWMATIC “TN” available. 

For all that, the new HOWMATIC 
“TN” offers you features available in no 
other table in its price range! To cite a 
few: 


1. The HOWMATIC “TN” opens 
or folds in one, easy motion. Either 
action takes just 3 seconds. Here’s why: 

Folded, the HOWMATIC “TN” 
stands on castered legs. These free-wheel- 
ing casters roll smoothly, easily, making 
the unit a snap to fold or unfold. 

When the HOWMATIC “TN” is 
folded, rabber-capped center legs remain 
free of the ground. The moment the table 
is fully open, however, these center sup- 
ports come down automatically, grip the 
floor firmly, anchoring the unit. 


New, hudget-priced HOWMATIC “‘TN’’. Avail- 
able in 6’, 8’, 10’ and 12’ lengths. Folded, 
it measures 12/2” x 30” x 78” (12’ model). 
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2. Strength where it counts. The 
HOWMATIC “TN?” is built around the 
same type of durable, all-steel chassis for 
which HOWE tables are noted. Steel 
rivets join this chassis to the table’s 14- 
gauge tube steel legs permanently. 
Chassis and legs are finished with a 
bright, rustproof, Cadmium plating that 
won’t chip, never requires repainting. 


3. Durable top. The HOWMATIC 
“TN” comes with a solid, built-up top 
consisting of a plywood sheet covered with 
a layer of plastic laminate. (Your choice 
of patterns.) A hardboard backing adds 
extra strength. The entire top is trimmed 
with a plastic flush edge. 


4. Compact and maneuverable. The 
HOWMATIC “TN” handles easily. 3”, 
hard rubber, swivel casters insure maxi- 
mum mobility—important when moving 
a table through crowded corridors. 

Rustproof bearings assure long life, 
quiet, smooth, trouble-free service. 


Mame 


FREE LITERATURE — CLIP COUPON NOW! 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Get data on the new, budget-priced HOWMATIC “TN” and 
other HOWE mobile folding units. NS-11 


5. Safety features. Counterbalanced 
spring construction holds the unit in 
check, keeps the HOWMATIC “TN” 
from suddenly snapping open or slam- 
ming shut. 

A 7%" safety gap where the top’s two 
halves would meet eliminates the danger 
of injured fingers. In addition, the 
HOWMATIC “TN”s top has 2” radius 
safety corners. 

Another safety feature is the table’s low 
center of gravity. When active youngsters 
get playful or the folded unit is moved 
about hurriedly, the HOWMATIC 
“TN”s design keeps table from tipping. 


6. Saves valuable school activity 
time. No need to clean the HOW- 
MATIC “TN” before folding and stor- 
ing. At all times, surfaces are easy to reach 
and clean. In addition the unit’s single- 
fold structure and 7%” center seam elimi- 
nate corners where food particles other- 
wise might accumulate. 


7. Seats pupils comfortably. The 
HOWMATIC “TN” seats from 8-18 
pupils comfortably depending on whether 
6’, 8’, 10’ or 12’ units are used. 


Title 








School 





Address 





Zone State 
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In our own system they approximate 
$8 a pupil, which is as much as we 
spent last year for administration of 
the entire school system and is about 
twice as much as we spent for at- 
tendance and health service or for 
pupil transportation. These funds are 
not a burden on the taxpayers; they 
channel into school funds moneys 
which otherwise would be spent 
probably on recreation or minor per- 
sonal expenses. The funds to some ex- 
tent relieve tax revenues from certain 
types of expenditures and so make 
possible either a lower tax rate or an 
improvement in educational services 
offered. — Harotp T. Porter, New 
Orleans. 

The payment for extracurricular 
activities should be placed on the 
students. This not only provides them 
with an incentive to do something, 
but places a limit on their field of op- 
eration. The use of funds by non- 
revenue activities is entirely ethical, 
provided each activity has certain 
limitations. Charging a fee assures 
student activity participation and 
generates a desirable school spirit. — 
Oscar N. Jounson, Everett, Wash. 

Concern for improved school ac- 
tivity accounting is increasing, and 
the quality of such accounting is im- 
proving. A.S.B.O. Bulletin No. 17, 
“A Manual of Accounting Principles 
and Procedures for Student Activity 
Funds,” and the U.S.O.E. Bulletin 
No. 21, “Financial Accounting for 
School Activities,” have played key 
roles in this improvement. — GEORGE 
G. TANKARD Jr., U.S.O.E. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Employment and supervision of non- 
certified personnel and school surveys 
received special attention at the section 
meetings on business administration. 


No comprehensive survey and few 
surveys involving more than one spe- 
cial area can be performed satisfac- 
torily by a single educational consult- 
ant. The school survey has become a 
team job involving a number of spe- 
cialists. Outside consultants and local 
people should serve on the team. — 
Merce R. Sumption, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
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The educational consultant is es- 
sentially a temporary member of the 
district's professional staff. His em- 
ployment from outside of education 
cannot but weaken the profession. 
School administration will go back- 
ward if it is thought that its business, 
or accounting, or building practices 
can be analyzed against an abstract 
set of theories of management without 
reference to its impact on education. 
The consultant should have a depth of 
knowledge and a broad experience 
in the education field and a creative 
approach to school problems, be dedi- 
cated to the profession of education, 
make material contributions to the 
knowledge and research in this area, 
and have the time to provide the 
services needed, when it is needed, 
and to see the job through to the end. 
— Sranton Leccett, Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt and Leggett, New York. 


The principal determinant of how 
a supervisor behaves is not the course 
in human relations that the adminis- 
trator persuades him to take, but rath- 
er the behavior of the superior. The 
supervisor will not apply anything he 
has learned if he returns to work for 
an authoritarian boss. If attitudes and 
behavorial characteristics are to be 
altered, the changes must come from 
the administrative level down. — 
Maurice G. Ossporne, New York 
State Education Department, Albany. 


Since the lines of advancement be- 
yond present levels are hazy, and 
since the appointees are permanent 
residents who are unwilling to move 
away even for a better position, the 
proper selection of supervisors of non- 
certified personnel might be even a 
more crucial task for the school busi- 
ness manager than the employment 
of teachers is for the superintendent. 
— Rosert E. Witson, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


It is apparent that many school 
food service directors are willing to 
do the work necessary to implement 
fully the school food service program 
as an educational device. To accom- 
plish this, however, they need the 
guidance, leadership, strength and 
support of school business officials. — 
Joun N. PerryMan, executive direc- 
tor, American School Food Service 
Association. 


PURCHASING 


Specifications writing, product testing, 
and untapped information sources were 
discussed by this group. 

Specifications for purchases need 
not (and often should not) constitute 
bulky documents. Observe _ these 
steps: Decide the quality of materials 
you intend to buy, describe this qual- 
ity in measurable terms and define 
the minimum quality acceptable, 
measure (or test) the items offered 
in terms of the quality minimum, and 
select the items that best suit your 
district's needs. You may not need 
the “highest quality.” The quality you 
want is the one most valuable for the 
specific purpose. — ALpan F. 


O’HEarn, Chicago. 


Testing of furniture should be done 
by at least three staff members. De- 
pending upon the type of furniture 
being considered, one of these mem- 
bers should be a teacher, librarian, 
industrial shop man, or director of 
the department for which purchase 
is being made. Factors to be tested 
are function, appearance, durability 
and quality, all of which in one way 
or another affect the learning situa- 
tion. Quality is a poor man’s sound 
economy. — Patrick J. WILLIAMs, 
Burlington, Vt. 


If everyone concerned knows that 
certain tests will be made on items 
purchased, the competition will be 
fair and dependable. Application of 
tests to the actual merchandise de- 
livered is a relatively simple matter 
in the case of such school supplies as 
paper, crayons, brushes and water 
colors. Specifications should be writ- 
ten and should be in keeping with 
the tests to be made. This procedure 
offers assurance that standards will 
be respected and understood not only 
by ourselves, but by our board of 
education and the community at 
large. — Louis LicHTeNstern, Mil- 
ford, Conn. 


It is amazing that there has been 
overlooked by school business officials 
for so many years the wealth of val- 
uable information available from fed- 
eral government agencies. This is 
particularly true of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, Federal Supply 
Service, Washington, D.C., which as- 
sists other government offices in solv- 
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ONET FILMS 

E 6 
NVOR TEACHING 
OBJEGIVES 


Close correlation of film content with 
curriculum impresses classroom teachers 


What do film users mean when they call Coronet a “research-oriented” pro- 
ducer? ... Simply that film production is geared to the question of how a 
film fits into the classroom ... and that the producer systematically covers the 
major teaching objectives. 

Coronet determines which films to make—and the teaching points to present— 
through a continuing review of textbooks, current teaching methods, and the 


latest educational research. 


Coronet believes this method approaches classroom requirements more closely 
than any other. When teachers select films, asking, “How will this film im- 
prove instruction? ... How does it fit the curriculum?”, they answer by the 


preference they show for Coronet films. 


Evidence of how Coronet films relate specifically to classroom needs may be 
found in the new brochure, “Films to Help Teach High School Biology.” It 
correlates 51 films, by chapter, to each of the eleven most widely used text- 


books in biology. 
To request your free copy, simply write to: 


CORONET FILMS 


DEPT. NS-I61 
CORON ET BUIiL_DBDin «d ° CHICAGO 1. Ii oohIin oi © 
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ing their supply problems. The three 
determinants in any procurement 
system (“supply considerations are 
about the same in all types of oper- 
ation”) are availability, quality and 
price. The four methods of supply 
are: (1) storage (of merchandise 
procured wholesale) and issue (at re- 
tail); (2) indefinite quantity (supply 
schedule); (3) direct delivery, and 
(4) local purchasing (fairly expen- 
sive method of procurement). — 
(From the discussions and presenta- 
tion of material from the training pro- 


gram of G.S.A. by specialists identi- 
fied with the agency.) 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT 


Bus route planning, class of opera- 
tion, the vehicle as an extension of the 
classroom, and transportation insurance 
formed the center of discussions at the 
section meetings on pupil transportation. 


Liability insurance covers only in- 
jury or property damage due to some- 
one’s negligence. For this reason it 
has become a common practice for 


school districts to carry either sepa- 


new safety feature! 


ewer 


All Logan 11”, 12” and 14” lathes, 
as well as models 1825 and 1875 
(shown) 10” lathes, now offer 
positive overload protection without 
additional cost. Exclusive Auto- 
matic Safety Gear absorbs shock of 
sudden overloads when threading, 
preventing gear damage from spin- 
dle to gear box. Also protects all 
gears in gear box up to 52 threads 
per inch. The combination of this 
Safety Gear and spring-loaded 
lever-operated clutch in apron 
gives the same protection for cor- 
responding feeds. Can be factory- 
installed on other models of new 
10” and 9” quick-change lathes. 
Available for present Logan quick- 
change lathes: $10 for 9”, 10” 

and 11” sizes, $15 for 12” and 14”. 


For full model details and 
evidence of Logan's low upkeep 
and better service, see your 


Logan dealer, or write for catalog. 


' \ 


12° Lathe 


10° Lathe 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO., Dept. F-161, 4901 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





rate school policies or to add an ac- 
cident provision to the standard li- 
ability policy. The U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation presently is concluding a 
study on the legal status of insurance 
and transportation in various states. 
State departments of education have 
been making a concerted effort dur- 
ing recent years to strengthen their 
program of statistics. Under Title X 
of the National Defense Education 
Act funds have been made available 
to states to speed up this process of 
improving the program of statistics. 
— E. GLENN FEATHERSTON, assistant 
commissioner, U.S.O.E. 


Setting up a bus route calls for 
marking all locations and bus stops 
on a map of the area to be served. 
There must be a written statement of 
board policy on operations covering 
mileage limitations and hazards, as 
well as provisions for special condi- 
tions such as the transportation of 

afHlicted 
include 


physically children. Forms 
involved 
records, schedule of school hours and 
pickup time, and bus tickets where 
these are used. — James W. Davin- 
HEISER, Middletown, N.J. 


individual student 


Transportation of students is an 
extension of the school day, and ed- 
ucational values should be derived 
from daily bus trips. The quality of 
the transportation depends a great 
deal on the human relationships that 
the children develop among them- 
selves and with the driver. Children 
have an opportunity to learn regular- 
ity and promptness in meeting the 
school bus, good manners, and good 
safety habits. Rules and safety reg- 
ulations must be well defined so that 
they are understood by drivers, pu- 
pils, school personnel, and parents. 


— James J. Hines, Kankakee, Ill. 


The four dimensions of pupil trans- 
portation are miles traveled, pupils 
transported, total cost, and conditions 
(tvpe or class of operation). Compar- 
ing cost only with miles traveled is 
as impractical as basing the costs of 
a building on its length alone with- 
out regarding its width. A suitable 
subject for a doctoral study would be 
the development of an instrument 
that could evaluate the condition fac- 
tor and thus make it possible fon 
schools of all sizes and types through- 
out the country to make intelligent 
cost comparisons. — LEsTER C. 
Winper, St. Louis. 
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A typical room in this 12 
classroom school. Special 
4’ x 6 planks of Tectum 
make an unusual and at- 
tractive roof deck ceiling. 


on 


Our Lady of Refuge Elementary School, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Architect: Hawthorne & Schmiedeke, Detroit 

General Contractor: Frank Stewart & Son, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


TECTUM ACOUSTICAL ROOF DECKS 
MAKE BETTER SCHOOLS LESS COSTLY 


It’s a simple matter of arithmetic. Tectum as a roof 
deck material eliminates many unnecessary 
materials and labor operations. It is structural 
(economical spacing of structural framing), in- 
sulating (stops transmission of heat or cold), 
acoustical (absorbs noise in gym or classroom) 
and noncombustible (Tectum will not support 
combustion). 


Its natural fiber-swirl texture is both decorative 
and functional when left exposed over joist or 
beam. The roof deck is the interior ceiling. And 
Tectum is factory finished in an attractive off- 
white color that normally does not require painting. 


All these values — plus just one installation labor 
charge — add up to money-saving advantages. And 
Tectum is Fiberguard protectefi against inadvert- 
ent water damage. 


The material with important 


The architect knows Tectum as a quality wood 
fiber product and recommends its contribution to 
economical construction. The contractor likes 
Tectum because it is light weight, easy to handle 
and covers large areas in minimum time. The 
school administrator accepts a Tectum specifica- 
tion for the proven qualities it possesses and the 
attractive finished results it always achieves. 


Tectum Pan-L-Art Decorative Products are new 
and exciting decorating elements that provide 
functional acoustics in a variety of new art 
forms. Twenty colors; a hundred new ideas for 
distinctive school decoration. Ask for complete 
color catalog and specifications. 


factors for schoo/s. 


TECTUM CORPORATION + 535 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Curriculum Leadership 
(Continued From Page 43) 

son — the qualities which characterize 

a self-motivated learner, an individual 

who will go on learning after school 

hours and beyond the school years. 

Can these qualities be taught? They 
can be cultivated, certainly, and the 
best teachers always have been the 
ones who know how to set the class- 
room stage in such a way that these 
qualities are stimulated, rewarded 
and finally “acquired.” 

Some schools are going backward 
in this “balance of depth” partly be- 
cause of the increasing pressure for 
college admission and the consequent 
overemphasis on passing certain tests 
and having certain “respectable” 
courses on one’s transcript. What is 
being done is too often an emphasis 
on learnings that can be measured 
standardized _ tests. 


with objective, 


There would be less objection to some 
standardized tests if the important 
objectives were tested. But it is com- 
paratively easy to test for superficial 


facts. 

As curriculum leaders, do we spend 
as much time and money on evaluat- 
ing the success of our programs for 
helping children grow in citizenship 
qualities or in their grasp of major 
ideas as we do in giving standardized 
test batteries covering reading skill, 
spelling ability, or arithmetic manipu- 
lations? We do not, because we can- 
not find ready-made, easy-to-use pa- 
per and pencil tests for these more 
subjectives areas. But we should spend 
the time and money nevertheless, be- 
cause when we are working toward 
important objectives we owe the chil- 
dren and our society the best kind of 
evaluation we can devise, even though 
it may be subjective and lack the sta- 
tistical proofs of reliability that the 
standardized tests claim. 


Creative Experiences. The school 
curriculum must have some imposed 
form. It must have content and ma- 
terials organized with first things first. 
But there is a danger that, in the 
midst of the well equipped environ- 
ment of today’s school, children may 
have fewer truly creative moments 
than children did in times when ma- 
terials were less plentiful and _ less 
expertly designed. 

The increase in the scope and vol- 
ume of textbooks, the availability of 
workbooks on every conceivable top- 
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ic, kits with prefinished parts for 
models and exhibits, films, filmstrips, 
tapes, records and television — all of 
these together can easily fill a short 
school day with ordered, colorful, 
adult-designed “experiences” in listen- 
ing, seeing, going-through-the-mo- 
tions types of essentially passive “ac- 
tivity.” 

Instead, I suggest there should be 
voids to fill with creative, even if 
clumsy, effort. Which is better educa- 
tionally: a crudely carved wooden 
tugboat with a thread-spool smoke- 
stack that some second grader made 
with his own design and effort or a 
store-bought model of a rocket? 

Is it a better educational expe- 
rience for a child to strike out in the 
schoolyard ball game than to watch a 
big league star hit a home run on TV? 

Is it better that a child report on his 
town’s history by interviewing an oc- 
togenarian neighbor whose memory is 
faulty than to copy a page from an 
absolutely correct account in some 
history book? 

Answers to these questions would 
be clear from the standpoint of habit 
formation alone, even if it were not 
that learning is more permanent when 
it is the outcome of individual pur- 
pose and personal effort. 


Perpetual Learning. It is known 
that learning cannot stop with high 
school or college graduation. The 
demands of today’s world require that 
millions of citizens spend their lives 
in continuous, self-motivated learning. 
The school that encourages children 
to be creative and to take initiative 
will tend to produce adults who are 
creative and capable of taking initia- 
tive. 

These characteristics supersede in 
importance any area of predeter- 
mined subject matter which may be 
forced upon passive “learners.” We 
must certainly acknowledge that there 
is little of importance learned in 
school which could not be learned 
later by a self-motivated learner. Con- 
versely, there is little learned in school 
in the way of factual knowledge that 
cannot be forgotten by one who has 
been conditioned to learn for tests 
and to forget afterward. Fortunately, 
learning and motivation go together. 
As the student is guided and encour- 
aged in developing his self-motivated 
learning behavior, he also learns 
more. 


Keeping Alive 
to New Ideas 


It is encouraging to see the great 
number of new ideas and devices for 
instruction being tried out in various 
parts of the country. I believe these 
illustrate some basic concepts that 
curriculum leaders should keep in 
mind: 

First is the importance of indivi- 
dualizing instruction. Second is to see 
that professional talent is used in 
ways which will have the best effect. 
Third is using the results of modern 
science and technology in improving 
the learning environments for boys 
and girls in our schools. 


New Ways of Individualizing In- 
struction. Perhaps these are not really 
new ways at all but merely old ways 
put into new formats. We refer espe- 
cially to the proposals and experi- 
ments which recognize that, because 
each human organism is individual. 
learning therefore must also be indi- 
vidual, no matter how oriented some 
of us may be toward a rigid grade 
and subject structure. At its worst, 
this structure means that when a 
youngster “passes” minimum hurdles 
for a grade or subject, he can move 
on to the next hurdle, but only after 
he has become a year older. Then, 
when he finally has all the “credits” 
in all the grades and courses, he is 
“graduated.” The students of Soc- 
rates, or of the Guild Masters, or in 
the Little Red Schoolhouse at its best 
were not taught as if all were alike 
if they happened to be the same age, 
or as if they ought to be all alike. 

We do not think that the “track” 
system is the answer. Although it is 
true that a selected class of 30 will be 
more alike in ability than an un- 
selected class, there will still be 30 
individuals, each with a different 
background, a different perceptual 
view, different motivations, and differ- 
ent values. Particularly if we are try- 
ing to develop the self-directed 
learner, we must provide oportunities 
for him to grow as an individual. 
Grouping can help some to make a 
class more able to communicate with 
itself, but research gives inconclusive 
evidence of the superiority of group- 
ing as a means for providing individ- 
ualized instruction. 


The Ungraded Elementary School. 
We think that the development toward 
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(You can lease it for a few cents an acre 
under the new Toro Fleet Finance Plan. 
Write Toro Manufacturing Corp. for 
complete facts!) 


HIGH CAPACITY combined with handling ease and stamina—that’s the 
Toro Starlawn* 30 And that adds up to dependable, low-cost service. 

The Starlawn 30 is a ruggedly-built, precision mowing machine that 
features: an exclusive hi-low cutting range for maximum cutting efficiency 
at all heights of cut—from 7/16 in. to 3% in. (with optional adjusting caster 
wheel) . . . separate traction and reel controls . . . a double-edge chrome steel 
bedknife with stainless steel adjusting screws . . . welded steel chassis and 
frames . . . optional riding sulky . . . a 3 hp, 4 cycle engine—every feature 
you’d ever want in a big reel mower! 

Like a demonstration? Let your nearby Toro distributor demonstrate 
this time-proved Toro favorite on your own grounds. He’s listed in the 
classified section of the phone book under “Lawn Mowers.” 


wie te TO R O 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP. 
3011 SNELLING AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 
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the ungraded elementary school is 
part of the answer. The ungraded 
school takes on many forms, but the 
main idea is that the child is not ex- 
pected to master a particular thing at 
a particular time. This is becoming 
increasingly possible with the greater 
availability of materials suitable for 
individuals to work with separately 
within a classroom, such as individual 
filmstrip viewers, tape and record 
players with headsets, materials for 
display and construction, the newer 
“teaching machines” and, of course, 
all of the printed materials and the 
modern library services which make 
them available. 


Unifying Center for Secondary 
Schools. For secondary schools, we 
think that part of the answer is to 
provide some kind of “unifying cen- 
ter” for the learning experiences of 
each boy or girl. The core curriculum 
idea has been widely tried, with vary- 
ing success. Another development is 
the “little school” idea, where about 
300 youngsters are assigned to a wing 
of the building for their academic 
subjects, and the teachers of these 
subjects, who have the same groups 
to teach, meet together regularly and 
discuss the problems of the individual 
learners. The little school and the 
core ideas can, of course, be com- 
bined for greater effectiveness in uni- 
fying experiences. 

In whatever setup one may prefer, 
the main idea here is that each stu- 
dent, at any age, should, if possible, 
have one skilled professional staff per- 
son who knows him well, who prefer- 
ably teaches him one or more hours 
a day, who takes care of the basic 
relationship with parents, who gives 
some guidance to his learning experi- 
ences out of school as well as in, and 
who may continue in this relationship 
for more than one year. This, together 
with adequate evaluation, record 
keeping, and help from specialists 
where needed, is the way instruction 
can best be individualized. We do not 
believe that assigning large numbers 
of students to a full-time guidance 
counselor, even if the ratios advised 
by Dr. Conant and others can be 
reached, can substitute for the type 
of guidance of the total learning ex- 
perience which we are attempting to 
describe here. 


Making Best Use of Professional 
Time. Teachers spend much of their 
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time in secretarial and bookkeeping 
types of work. Some of this is neces- 
sary. Perhaps the best thing to be 
done is to recognize it and encourage 
the teacher-preparing institutions to 
provide more training in these areas 
so that these tasks may be done more 
quickly and thus reduce the amount 
of time spent in nonprofessional du- 
ties. But even at best, we believe that 
professional teachers spend far too 
much of their time at nonprofessional 
tasks. 

Experiments on this matter are 
varied and becoming numerous. 
Davidson County, Tennessee, and 
University City, Mo., are cooperating 
with Peabody College in an experi- 
ment with “instructional secretaries” 
who assist both elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers in many ways, but 
do not work directly with any of the 
students. 

High schools in Newton and Con- 
cord, Mass., employ college graduates 
to correct English compositions and 
confer with students. 

Norwalk, Conn., has experimental 
teaching teams; one member of each 
team is a secretarial aide. 

The purpose of all of these, and 
others like them, is to release more 
of the teacher’s time for professional 
tasks that will contribute more to the 
instructional process. 

Another way to make better use of 
professional time is to recognize that 
many beginning teachers, as well as 
experienced teachers with inadequate 
training or ability, are not really “pro- 
fessional” in the fullest sense. One 
of the ways these staff members can 
be helped to make the best possible 
contribution is to assign them to 
“teaching teams,” headed by an out- 
standing professional teacher who 
will guide their work with children 
and at the same time help them reach 
full professional maturity. 

The concept of team teaching also 
is related to plans for individualizing 
instruction and for making full use 
of teachers with special skills. There 
are elementary schools which have 
part of each day departmentalized, 
with children leaving their regular 
classrooms to get special instruction 
in reading, science or some other area 
of the curriculum. These regroupings 
usually cross grade lines 


Making Use of Electronic Aids. 
“Teaching machines” are not new in 


principle. The individual filmstrip 


viewer, with strips that present a self- 


contained “lesson,” or even a set of 
flash cards in sequence, have some 
of the characteristics of “teaching ma- 
chines.” The newer individual ma- 
chines are different, mainly because 
they lead the learner through a more 
systematic process, and they have 
built-in drill, testing and scoring com- 
ponents. 

Of the group instruction machines, 
the language laboratory is the most 
common. Perhaps these are not auto- 
matic enough to be strictly classified 
as “machines,” but they are certainly 
one of the really important electronic 
developments of recent years. How 
much better it is for 30 youngsters to 
get almost 30 minutes of speaking-lis- 
tening experience in a laboratory than 
to get 30 minutes of listening and 
only one minute of speaking experi- 
ence in a recitation situation. 

Television, of course, is the most 
widely used of the newer electronic 
aids, and we are wondering how far 
we should go in using this tool. 


Self-Directed Learning. Viewing 
and listening are essentially passive 
types of experience and are, there- 
fore, of limited usefulness. Listening 
to teachers’ lectures is in this same 
category. We acknowledge that some 
school time must be used in this way 
— for orienting, giving directions, and 
so on. But most school time should 
involve experiences where the pupil 
is more active. Language laboratories 
and teaching machines demand activi- 
ties of immediate and specific kinds 
and they, therefore, are more effective 
in causing real learning to take place 
than are lectures or television. But 
the activity they elicit is controlled, 
not subject to development of crea- 
tive, self-directed solving of learning 
problems. Again, it is acknowledged 
that the school day cannot be devoted 
entirely to students’ creativity. Teach- 
er and machine-directed learning has 
its place. Self-directed learning, prob- 
lem-solving learning, also has a place 
— the most important place. 


Getting Organized 
To Do the Job 


We have discussed mainly the mat- 
ters that are dealt with directly by 
classroom teachers, in which the role 
of the curriculum leader is to serve 
the teacher chiefly by providing him 
with an adequate environment and 
with high-quality materials. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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(Continued From Page 72) 

Here now are the more direct tasks 
of the administrator and other cur- 
riculum leaders: 

1. Appraisal of and by the teacher, 
and the goal-setting and planning 
which results from this process. 

2. Curriculum development and in- 
service education. 

3. The administrator's responsibility 
for giving leadership to the school’s 
relationship with the community. 


Appraisal of Staff. Most people 
would agree that there are three inter- 
related steps to a learning process. 
First is the setting up and clarifying 
of one’s goals. (What is to be accom- 
plished?) The second step is the de- 
sign, the specific organization and pro- 
cedures, to accomplish the objectives. 
And the third step, after the plans 
have been carried out, is to determine 
how well the objectives were accom- 
plished and what can be learned to 
improve the next year’s work. 

Staff members in some schools go 
through this process annually in order 
to improve their competence and their 
program of instruction. A teacher re- 
defines his goals for the new year 
and learns all he can about the chil- 
dren he will teach so that his goals 


can be in terms of the individual 
learning needs of students. From 
these goals he plans and carries out 
his program and, at the end of the 
vear, he evaluates what he has done. 
The principal of the school partici- 
pates in all three stages of the teach- 
ers planning and evaluating and, 
therefore, is able to appraise the 
teacher’s effectiveness and be of serv- 
ice to him. 


Curriculum Development and In- 
service Education. Curriculum devel- 
opment should be a natural outgrowth 
of the appraisal program of the school 
system. As shortcomings of the in- 
structional process are seen or new 
emphases are decided upon, they be- 
come the focus of whatever individ- 
ual, departmental, schoolwide or sys- 
temwide study and planning follows. 
The best inservice education, we 
believe, occurs when staff members 
work on program development, using 
multiple resources of professional con- 
sultants, lay advisers, and group study 
and deliberation. Designing and carry- 
ing out experimental pilot projects is 
probably the best way to make sure 
that a new step is sound, and it also 
prepares a school staff for adopting a 
new full-scale program. 
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The School's Relationship With the 
Community. Regardless of the inter- 
nal effectiveness of a school system, a 
school staff cannot develop quality 
education without the cooperation of 
parents and other citizens. 

Why? The educational development 
of each child, to be successful, de- 
mands that his total environment con- 
tribute in a, positive manner. Schools 
must work Closely not only with par- 
ents, but with the agencies and in- 
stitutions serving children and youth. 

Another obvious reason for a close 
working relationship between the 
school and citizens is that public edu- 
cation must be financed adequately. 
We Americans talk rather glibly about 
the need for quality schools. The fi- 
nancial support provided for schools 
does not suggest, however, that we 
practice what we preach. 

Public education has 
scratched the surface in learning how 
to influence people so that they will 
insist on good schools and will under- 
write their development. 

How can we be effective? Here are 
some suggestions: 

1. The whole staff must be in- 
volved. 

2. Basic to all other efforts should 
be conferences between parents and 
teachers concerning the progress and 
achievement of each child. 

3. There must be many face-to-face 
relationships between various groups 
of citizens and staff members. I]lustra- 
tions are: room meetings as a part of 
the P.T.A. program and discussions 
at meetings of service groups, other 
civic groups, and labor unions. 

4. Citizens should participate in 
curriculum planning and evaluation. 
They need to be involved in setting 
up and clarifying goals for education 
and in evaluating results. Otherwise, 
how can we expect them to under- 
stand the need for good schools? Fact- 
finding and advisory committees can 
and should perform useful roles. 

5. All communication media should 
be utilized to teach all citizens. The 
school system’s newspaper or maga- 
zine should go to all citizens regular- 
ly, not just when the school district 
has a tax rate or bond issue to submit. 
We should make it easy for newspa- 
pers to obtain stories. The possibilities 
of radio and television certainly have 
not been developed. Our goal should 
be complete communication to bring 
about effective teamwork based on 
common understandings. * 
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Opinion Poll 
Continued From Page 40) 


Nearly three-fourths of the respond- 
ents are satisfied with the attitudes of 
their local newspapers; others see a 
need for improvement. “Our newspa- 
per editor is soured on the world and 
refuses to cooperate with businessmen 
or schools,” a Kansan reports. “As a 
result, ours is a pocket-sized paper.” 

An Iowa official charges that one 
newspaper in his community is “defi- 
nitely against us.” It “has delayed our 


building program for nearly two years, 


and it also has led a vigorous cam- 
paign against everything that our 
board has tried to do.” 

In New Hampshire, a schoolman 
charged, one newspaper is “strongly 
against spending additional money in 
our state for anything but roads and 
is opposed to any kind of broad-base 
tax. This education suffers 
through its influence.” 

One seemingly embittered adminis- 
trator, from Illinois, said: “I realize 
that criticism of any institution sells 


means 


newspapers, but we must be doing 


some things correctly!” 
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Areas that are neglected by news- 
papers, believe a Wisconsin school- 
man and others, are all those other 
than athletics, which, he says, his local 
paper “covers, but misrepresents, very 
well.” 

Newspapers “are at fault by not 
stressing academic attainment and 
quality,” a New Yorker 
offerings, or lack of 


contends. 
“Curriculum 
them, are not publicized,” believes an 
Illinois administrator. 

Finance and board meetings are 
the two areas most often mentioned 
by respondents as being “misrepre- 


sented.” ca 


Make Things Happen 
(Continued From Page 39) 


“programed” by the school superin- 
tendent, and are used on his teachers, 
coaches, janitors, bus drivers, and 
board of education, he need have no 
more worries about staff relationships. 
What has not happened in 1960 will 
most assurably begin to happen in 
1961. 

But the wise superintendent should 
consider one enveloping admonition 
that will give meaning and purpose 
to the entire process of what happens 
in education and why not. The rule: 
Every school administrator should 
keep a road map for himself, his staff, 
and his public. It should be tucked 
away in his favorite loving cup and 
restudied every morning when he ar- 


rives at his office. 


Alice and Cheshire Cat 

Hf, perchance, the road map _ is 
temporarily mislaid, all is not lost. 
The discouraged superintendent can 
take comfort and heart in the historic 
conversation between Alice and the 
Cheshire Cat. 

“Which way do I go from here, 
pussy?” asked Alice, who was in that 
state of confusion so well known to 
school superintendents. 

“That depends a good deal on 
where you want to go,” said the 
Cheshire Cat, with a wicked grin. 

“T don’t much know where I want 
to go,” said Alice timidly. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way 
vou go,” said the cat. 

. so long as I get somewhere,” 
Alice added quick.y, in explanation. 

“Oh, you are sure to do that,” said 
the Cheshire Cat, “if you only walk 
long enough and hard enough and 
fast enough.” ® 
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School Lunch 
(Continued From Page 62) 


by having the children prepare posters 
that demonstrated the importance of 
good lunches, showed how the school 
lunch program was dramatized 
through special plays given in assem- 
bly programs, and mentioned the 
songs sung in classroom periods about 
the program. 

In some communities the 
children staged School Lunch Week 
parades in business districts. There 
were 40 decorated cars in one of these 
parades. Numerous schools also pre- 
pared school lunch exhibits and dis- 
plays for the store windows of local 
merchants. Some of these were 
printed in the foreign languages that 
the students were studying at school; 
this probably attracted more atten- 
tion than if they had been printed in 
English. 

The milk distributors, bakeries, and 
other food suppliers also cooperated 
by putting School Lunch Week post- 
ers and bumper strips on their deliv- 
ery trucks. No one thought of asking 
the chain stores for any help, but the 
two largest Florida food chains fea- 
tured School Lunch Week in full-page 


school 


advertisements, which appeared in 
most of the state’s newspapers. 
Classroom teachers were most help- 
ful. They had their students prepare 
school lunch posters, write letters to 
parents, write essays, discuss the bene- 
fits of good lunches, make store win- 
dow displays and, in some cases, even 
plan and “cost” a school lunch menu. 


Decorate Dining Areas 

One of the most popular projects 
was decorating the school lunch din- 
ing areas. Some became French cafes, 
sidewalk cafes, Spanish restaurants, 
and the like, with menus written in 
the language of the country featured. 
In other schools children decorated 
their lunchrooms with gay and color- 
ful posters, balloons, flowers and 
greenery, and had huge poster ther- 
mometers showing the percentage of 
student participation in school lunches 
each day. 

Civic clubs, which influence public 
opinion, were not overlooked. Many a 
school lunch manager got such clubs 
to devote a program to school lunch 
and, although unaccustomed to public 
speaking, told them what they ought 
to know about it. They were able to 
get many of these businessmen’s clubs 
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to have their weekly luncheon at a 
school; they fed the businessmen a 
typical Type “A” luncheon, which 
many club members said was better 
than what they had been getting. 

Was all this effort worth while? The 
mere fact that a larger percentage of 
Florida school children are eating 
Type “A” lunches at school this year 
indicates that it was. 

Thomas D. Bailey, state superin- 
tendent of schools, said: 

“Through School Lunch Week ac- 
tivities the citizens of Florida had an 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the state’s excellent 
school lunch program, which is com- 
posed of well trained school lunch 
personnel dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the school lunch programs 
of the state. 

“A sound comprehensive 
relations program provides the means 
whereby the people have a chance to 
learn at first hand about the values 
and needs of the School 
Lunch Week afforded us an excellent 
opportunity for telling the school 
lunch story to all of the citizens of 


public 


progral n. 


our state.” 


Views of F.S.F.S.A. President 

Talford Gainey, president of the 
Florida School Food Service Associa- 
tion, said: 

“Florida School Lunch Week was 
the beginning of a wonderful adven- 
ture to bring to the public the high- 
lights of our state school lunch pro- 
gram. 

He commented further: “Only too 
often taken for 
granted and forgotten in the alloca- 
tion of the tax dollar.” 

Other members of the association’s 
committee believe that as a result of 
School Lunch Week more school chil- 
dren and their parents in Florida are 
more aware of the good food available 


school lunch _ is 


to them on a nonprofit basis. They 
also are more conscious of food values 
and the importance of school chil- 
dren’s forming good dietary habits. 

Another result of Florida’s first 
School Lunch Week, as I see it, is 
that it gave to school lunch personnel 
an inspiration and a new interest in 
the importance of their work. They 
now believe, more than ever before, 
that what they are doing is important, 
that they are contributing to the nu- 
tritional needs of growing school chil- 
dren and are an essential part of a 
child’s education in good food habits 
and eating manners * 
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By EDGAR FULLER 


ELECTION results favorable to 
general federal support for educa- 
with minimum federal con- 
trols. House situation still not 
rosy. Coalition is possible. 


tion 


EDERAL funds for elementary and 

secondary education will be a major 
issue in the Congress that meets this 
month. Chances for enactment of legisla- 
tion for general federal support of public 
education with federal con- 
trols were somewhat improved by the 


minimum 


election results. 

Special aid programs, already in ef- 
fect, probably will continue at their 
present levels if a general bill is passed. 
Should the general bill fail, however, 
both present and new special aids are 
likely to be financed more generously, 
thus further 
broader legislation. 

The election of Kennedy and Johnson 
was clearly favorable to federal support 
of public education. Both have been 
and remain personally committed to it. 
Next year suitable legislation will be 
encouraged from the White House. Vice 
President Johnson will broaden the exer- 
cise of his unequaled legislative talents 
in its favor. These influences could eas- 
ily be worth 40 or 50 votes in the House 


postponing enactment of 


of Representatives, where the real test 
will come. The Senate will be safe for 
almost any reasonable school bill in 
1961. 

The principal opposition to general 
federal support of public education has 
long been centered in a coalition com- 
posed of a majority of the Republicans 
and southern Democrats in the House 
: of Representatives. 

The election strengthened this coali- 
tion by adding 22 Republican represent- 
atives. Their leader, Rep. Halleck of 
Indiana, regards federal support of edu- 
cation as radical, wild-eyed and spend- 
thrift. Arrayed against the proposals of 


80 
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the new Administration, Rep. Halleck 
may be able to hold all but perhaps 25 
or 30 of the 177 Republican votes in 
the House. 

The more moderate the legislation, 
however, the larger the number of mod- 
erately liberal Republicans who will vote 
for it. These Republicans know a great 
deal about Senator Goldwater and _ his 
views, but they also are aware that the 
largest majority received by any Repub- 
Jican in the recent election was that of 
Sen. Clifford Case of New Jersey, a 
vigorous of federal support 
for public education. 

The southern members of the coali- 
tion, led by Rules Committee Chairman 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia, will be 
less favorably situated than their Repub- 
lican colleagues. Six Democratic repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina, previ- 
ously members of the coalition, recently 
announced that they are now prepared 
to vote for a school bill. Such adapta- 
tions to the policies of the new Demo- 
cratic Administration may easily reduce 
the maximum strength of the coalition 
to fewer than a majority. 

The House rules committee, the coa- 
lition’s traditional last resting place for 
educational legislation, may be reorgan- 
ized and put in its proper place this 
year. Another roadblock vanished when 
Graham A. Barden, chairman of the 
House committee on education and 
labor, retired. His successor, Rep. Adam 
C. Powell of New York, will expedite 
consideration of school bills, whatever 
new complications he may bring to the 
chairmanship. 


proponent 


CHANCE of Powell amendment 
still looms in House. Means an- 
other filibuster on Senate floor. 


It will be possible to achieve moder- 
ately priced general support for public 
education this year, provided its sup- 


porters concentrate on achievement of 
the principal objectives. Neither sup- 
porters nor opponents will forget that 
similar legislation has been defeated year 
after year because excuses could always 
be found in minor or extraneous issues 
for voting against any particular bill. 
After a floor debate and a series of votes 
on amendments, opportunities for such 
excuses are almost inevitable, but their 
number and appeal can be minimized. 

Some of the .fields where moderation 
is imperative may be mentioned. Most 
important is recognition that withhold- 
ing federal funds from _ segregated 
schools will not desegregate them, and 
that schools already suffer too much 
from being the sites for legal enforce- 
ment of desegregation. Congress has 
proved its capacity to provide federal 
funds for education without such self- 
defeating Powell amendments; this was 
illustrated by its $250 million annual 
support of construction, maintenance 
and operation of public schools in de- 
fense areas and its passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Congress could well do so again. 

Many southerners have voted for the 
Powell amendment year after year, even 
though they are most bitterly opposed 
to it, in order to defeat the legislation 
through filibuster — through 
death in committees chaired by them- 


Senate 


selves or by mustering a majority against 
the bill because the Powell amendment 
has been attached. 

These tactics are not only wearing 
thin, but they also may become impos- 
sible under the next Administration. The 
new House may well respond to such 
maneuvers by passing a bill with the 
Powell amendment.on it early in the 
1961 session, and under these conditions 
the Senate might find a way to bring 
the bill to the floor defeat a 
filibuster. 

Moderate and 
of desegregation could agree on a mild 
civil 


and to 


southerners advocates 


antidiscrimination clause or leave 
rights to civil rights legislation, as they 
have done frequently since 1953. Will- 
ingness on both sides to let educational 
legislation stand on its own feet remains 
perhaps the most authentic test of sin- 
cere desire to pass a school bill. 

Both authorizations in the school bill 
and appropriations for the first year will 
need to be large enough to help the 
schools substantially, but they need not 
be so large that they will drive decisive 
votes into the arms of the coalition. As 
everyone. knows, we are in a mild eco- 
nomic recession. Our stock of gold is 
the lowest in 20 years and it is declin- 
ing, and our defense needs are almost 
insatiable. In addition, direct competi- 
tors for federal dollars for domestic pur- 
poses, such as welfare, highways, health 
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Bakersfield, California, finds Royal 


Hlectrics "inexpensive to maintain." 


““We’ve been using Royal Standard and Electric type- 
writers for several years,” says Mr. Hunter, “‘and in 
those years we’ve found them very satisfactory. Royals 
are easy to operate and inexpensive to maintain.” 
Which are two good reasons, Mr. Hunter, why over half 
the typewriters in the nation’s classrooms are Royals. 

Mr. Hunter also mentions another Royal plus: 

“The service received from our local Royal Repre- 
sentative is always prompt and courteous.” 


And that’s a nearly universal response from all school 
administrators and teachers to Royal service. You'll 
find that when your typewriters need maintenance, 
service is fast and dependable. 

Why don’t you investigate the beautiful new Royal 
Electric typewriters? You'll be glad you did. Call your 


ROYAL 


ELECTRIC 


Royal Representative for a free dem- 
onstration. Arrange for a classroom 
trial, if you like, at your convenience. 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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It’s Wonderful... 


It’s Marvelous 
WHAT IT WILL DO 
FOR YOU... 

CUT 

COSTS, 


$325.00 
Model VC 


Complete — 
saladmaker, 
cutting disk, 

shredder disk 


univex 
A 


vegetable cutter 


AND 


cheese shredder 
A “Jach-of-all-Trades’’! 


Cuts... Slices... All Vegetables! « Onions 
for Onion Rings « Cabbage for Cole Slaw « 
Lettuce, Cucumbers, Tomatoes for Good- 
Looking Salads * Peppers, Carrots, Beets for 
General Servings and Soups « Shreds.. . 
Cheeses for Pizza, other uses. 
Job after job, you'll like it more... be 
cmazed at its tremendous versatility and 
easy operation. 
FABULOUS FEATURES 
@ Adjustable cutting disk cuts up to 
54” thick. 
@ Portable... plugs in anywhere. 
I @ Stainless steel construction. 








f Prices from $255.00 to $325.00 
FOOD MACHINE STANDS 


Aol : «BG 

ae + 

Mode! £240 Model EIA ; Model 400 
00 2.00 +: $41.50 


$60. . 
Gelvanized Galvanized Gatvanized 
In vorious sizes and heights Gal. and Stainless . . . 
mobilizes mixers, scales, meat choppers, slicing machines. | 


cot 


t 


UNIVERSAL * | 
INDUSTRIES 


DEPT. S, 87 FELLSWAY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
CROWN ELECTRICAL MFG., LTD., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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and higher education, must be taken rea- 
sonably into account. 

Relatively moderate federal assistance 
on a sound basis, however, should in no 
way obscure the differences between 
federal support and special aid. We seek 
funds to raise the federal share of public 
school support from about 4 per cent of 
the current elementary and secondary 
school expenditures to a modest 10 per 
cent or so within a reasonable time. 

The commitment is to what is techni- 
cally called a large fund plan, which 
would provide for allocations to the 
states without the controls beyond fiscal 
accounting that characterize special aids. 
The flat grant formula is suitable for 
these allocations because, when it is 
considered in relation to the collection 
and distribution of funds through the 
federal tax system, it produces about 
twice as much equalization among the 
states as the variations in their relative 
per capita incomes. Distribution on the 
basis of need among local districts with- 
in each state, where variations in eco- 
nomic ability are much greater within 
each state than among the states them- 
selves, can be accomplished more effec- 
tively when both federal funds and state 
funds are allocated by the state. 


COUNCIL of Chief State School 

Officers favors broad-purpose fed- 

eral financial support, but would 

accept four-year extension of 

National Defense Education Act. 

Federal support laws will be admin- 
istered through state departments of 
education, which are the official repre- 
sentatives of the states for this purpose. 
The chief state school officers who head 
these departments already administer a 
number of federal education aids, and 
their experience is reflected in the ways 
they evaluate various types of current 
and prospective federal support and spe- 
cial aid programs. 

From Nov. 15 to 19, 1960, such evalu- 
ations were made in questionnaires or 
votes in a business meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. Among 
members who expressed themselves, 100 
per cent favored general federal support 
of public education for local school con- 
struction, capital debt 
current expenses, to be allocated to the 
states for these purposes in proportions 
determined by each state; 90 per cent 
favored federal funds for public school 
construction; 76 per cent favored federal 


retirement, or 


funds for public school teachers salaries, 
and 67 per cent favored extension of the 
National Defense Education Act with 
amendments 

Excerpts from resolutions formally 
adopted by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers follow: 
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Quality Education: . The council 
urgently calls upon-state and local fiscal 
authorities, legislative bodies, state de- 
partments of education, boards of educa- 
tion, and the supporting public to direct 
more energy and money into educational 
research and into the continued develop- 
ment of supervisory and administrative 
services at state and local levels. 


Financial Support: Since only 4 
per cent of the gross national product 
is now being invested in education at 
all levels, the council believes that 
greater efforts to provide essential funds 
can and must be made at the local, state 
and federal levels, and that the federal 
government must share more fully in 
the support of education. 


Federal Financing: The council be- 

lieves that the interests of American 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion will be served best by permanent, 
broad-purpose federal financial support 
rather than by limited, emergency fed- 
eral aid for special purposes. The coun- 
cil is most concerned that federal sup- 
port funds be made available to the 
states in such a way that state and local 
control of education will be strengthened. 
It urges, therefore, that allocations of 
federal funds constitute, in effect, an 
additional revenue source which the 
states can apply to the most critical 
areas of educational expenditure. 
The states should be free to choose the 
proportions in which they will use the 
federal grants for school construction, 
capital debt retirement, or current ex- 
penses in the maintenance and operation 
of schools. . . . Federal laws authorizing 
and appropriating such funds should 
provide that they become state funds 
upon receipt by the state and are at 
that time legally intermingled with funds 
of the state svstem of public school 
finance for distribution and use by the 
state department of education.’ 


Federal Financing of Current Pro- 
grams: The council calls on Congress 
and the new Administration to provide 
adequate funds to the states for current 
programs in education and related fields, 
including transfer funds for the purchase 
of agricultural commodities for school 
lunch programs, school milk programs, 
vocational education, vocational rehabil- 
itation, and assistance for construction, 
maintenance and operation of the public 


schools in defense areas. 


National School Lunch Act: The 
council . . . reaffirms its support of legis- 
lation in accord with the principles of 
H.R. 13016 of 1960 and calls for enact- 
ment of similar legislation by the 87th 
Congress, together with authorization 
of appropriations adequate to place the 
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14”, 16", and 22” MULTI-CLEAN Floor and 
Scrubbing Machines are similar to the 19” 
models shown here. MULTI-CLEAN Lite-1 2, 
Lite-14, 31”, and Explosion-proof Machines 
are also available. 


@ 50 ft., 3-conductor cable is detachable. 


@ Cable plugs into recessed receptacle in 
handle. No exposed “‘pigtail.”’ 


@ Handles have comfort grips; tapered back 
at natural, non-tiring angle for operator. 


@ Dual, independent acting switch levers 
give finger-tip control with either hand. 


@ 4-blade knife-type switch contains more 
copper than any other floor machine switch 
we know of. . . therefore switch failure is a 
rare occurrence. 


@ Handle is adjustable to any position 
from upright to horizontal. Regardless of 
handle position, machine stays in near per- 
fect balance. 


® Large stationary wheels make it easy to 
move from place to place, up and down 
stairs, over sills, etc. Axle supported at 4 
points for maximum strength. A kick-up 
wheel attachment is optional. 


@ Bumpers completely circle base and top. 


@ Special hand grips at front and rear 
facilitate carrying when necessary. 


@ Capacitor-start, induction-run motor. 
Capacitor provides maximum starting 
torque with minirnum current. 


@ All-ball-bearinged gear unit is designed 
and manufactured exclusively by MULTI- 
CLEAN for this purpose. 12 gear teeth in mesh 
at all times. Quiet and factory lubricated. 


MULTI-CLEAN 
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The finest 


MULTI-CLEAN 
Ficor Machine 
ever built 


Hlere’s the latest Mutti-CLEAN engi- 
neering triumph . . . a complete line of 
modern Floor Machines. Sleek... 
elegant .. . rugged . . . and champions 
in performance. 

Beneath their graceful styling, these 
machines offer exclusive mechanical 
features you won't find on any others. 

And before any machine leaves the 
MUuLTI-CLEAN factory, it is thoroughly 
tested. It must start and operate under 
150°; of rated motor capacity ... your 
further guarantee of reliable mechanical 
performance. 

Before you buy your next Floor 
Machine, be sure to investigate the 
advantages you'll enjoy when you own a 
MULTI-CLEAN. 


Handsome new 3'/2-galion Easy-Fill” 
plastic solution tank can be installed 
in less than a minute to equip Machines 
for scrubbing. Corrosion-proof, scratch- 
proof... and equipped with sight 
gauge and convenient drain, 


For more information on MuULTI-CLEAN Floor and 
Scrubbing Machines, call your local MuLtT1-CLEAN 
Distributor or write.to MULTI-CLEAN Products, Inc., 
Dept. NS-87-11, St. Paul 16, Minnesota. 
} Your MULTI-CLEAN 
Distributor is listed un- 


der “Jonitors Supplies” 
in the Yellow Pages 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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program in full effect beginning July 1, 
196] 


National Defense Education Act: The 
council favors the appropriate amend- 
ment and extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act, inasmuch as _ its 
operation as an emergency measure has 
been of considerable assistance to edu- 
cation and can continue to be of even 
more assistance in the future. The coun- 
cil favors the following specific changes 
in the act, and then its extension for a 
term of not less than four years: 


this superb 
new microphone 


that perfectly to changing 
~~ Oe 
: teaching 


techniques 


g 


Trrie im. Amend Section 303 (a) (1) 
to include English, history, geography, 
economics and government, along with 
the original fields of science, matiiemat- 
ics and modern foreign languages, as 
subjects of instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools that may be aided 
under this title. Amend Section 305 to 
permit any funds for loans to private 
nonprofit schools and unused by them to 
be made available for reallocation to 
the states for allotment under Section 
302 (a) and payment under Section 
304 (a). 

TITLE Iv. 
authorize new types of 


Provide a new section to 
fellowships, 


traineeships and leadership institutes for 


A lecture is only as good as it sounds—and how it sounds depends 
first and foremost on the microphone. In designing the superb new 
Unidyne Ill microphone, Shure incorporated every feature that 
experience shows modern institutions need. 


IT FOCUSES ON THE VOICE. Unidirectional pick-up pattern (from 
the front only) suppresses random background noise. Students hear 
you, not shuffling papers, not footsteps, not street noises. Completely 
controls annoying feedback “squeal.” 


UNPRECEDENTED VERSATILITY. Unobtrusive size, light weight, in- 
stant change from stand to hand, faithful response, extraordinarily 
rugged design, simplicity and utter reliability combine to make 
the Shure Unidyne III the most practical institutional microphone 


ever created. 


SPECIAL LANGUAGE LABORATORY MODEL. Model 544—Highly 
and authoritatively recommended for master microphone in lan- 
guage lab. (Shure also makes a lower cost Model “425” “student- 
proof” microphone for use throughout language laboratory systems.) 


Tras Paes BOONLET WILL HE R 4 

. Improves their mic e 
techniques helps solve cor ¥ > SHURE 
address system problems 

juide to mastering microphone technique 
Invaluable guide to the correct selection 
of microphones for improving put 
address systems 


your letterhead: 
BROTHERS, INC. 
222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


UMDYNE ||| sme 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS UNIDYNE MICROPHONE 


THE MOST REQUESTED MICROPHONE AMONG PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS 
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the preparation and inservice training 
of educational administrators in colleges 
and universities, state departments of ed- 
ucation, and local school districts. 

TitLe v. Amend this title to include 
laboratory schools connected with in- 
stitutions, demonstration schools, and 
special elementary and secondary schools 
operated by the state or any division 
thereof on the same basis as in public 
Amend Part B, 


guidance 


secondary schools. 
authorizing counseling and 
training institutes, to authorize institutes 
of guidance and counseling for preserv- 
ice students and for teachers already 
engaged in counseling and guidance of 
students in secondary schools, with au- 
thorized appropriations increased to not 
less than $15 million annually. 

TrrLe vt. Amend to include English, 
along with foreign languages, for the 
purposes of this title. 

TitLte vu. Amend to include authoriza- 
tion for experimentation and_ research 
projects by state departments of educa- 
tion covering all or any part of the cur- 
riculum of the elementary and second 
ary schools. 

TrtLe vir. The council approves Title 
VIII as currently in effect, with in- 
creased appropriations found to be nec- 
essary to permit growth of the program. 
It emphasizes that the programs under 
Title VIII 


vocational-technical studies of less than 


should be postsecondary 
college grade. 

Tite x. The council favors extension 
of Section 1009 to include project funds 
for the development of systems of local- 
state-federal reporting for educational 
information. Federal funds should be 
made available for the general support 
of installing and operating such systems 


in state departments of education 


Social Studies Is Social 
Studies Is Social Studies. New 
York’s Board of Regents once again ap- 
plies the term “social studies” to describe 
geography, history, government and eco- 
nomics courses in the state’s elementary 
and secondary schools, From 1950 to 
last year the Regents used “citizenship 
education” to refer to this area of the 
curriculum. At the time that description 
was adopted some members believed 


that “social studies” hinted of socialism 


Back for Mememto. Jo the sur- 
prise of school officials in Richmond, Va., 
600 old-fashioned school desks were 
sold by 9:30 a.m. of the announced sale 


day. Reproductions of wood and iron 
desks had been advertised by a depart- 
ment store for $27; the “real McCoys’ 


were offered by the school system for $2. 
Some wanted to convert them into plant- 
ers OF telephone tables; one woman pur- 
chased a desk for her daughter and ad- 
mitted: “This will bring back memories.” 
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Easily-installed Random Planks are \-ir 


fully-finished random-grooved paneling 


in six exclusive, new T'rendwood” finishes 


Here’s the newest in paneling for beautiful, main- 
tenance-free school interiors. Marlite Random 
Plank in six distinctive Trendwood finishes will add 
years of wear with just minutes of care to the walls 
of your entrances, corridors, classrooms, offices, as- 
sembly halls, libraries, kitchens, laboratories, cafe- 
terias, restrooms and other service areas. 

Your own maintenance men can install Random 
Plank over furring strips or existing walls without 
interrupting school activities. And this melamine 


plastic-finished paneling needs no painting or fur- 
ther protection. It resists stains and mars for years— 
cleans in minutes wifh a damp cloth! 

Whether you are planning to build or remodel, 
investigate Marlite plastic-finished paneling 
available in a wide variety of sizes, colors, wood, 
marble, decorator and tile patterns. Your architect{ 
contractor, building materials dealer will give Fou 
full details—or write Marlite Division of Masonite 
Corporation, Pept. 134, Dover, Ohio. 


Marlite 
aril ©@ plastic-finished paneling 


MARLITE IS ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF MASONITE® RESEARCH 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





OUT-PERFORM and OUTLAST COMPETITORS’ 


THIS NEW SUPER-STRONG #145 
ZAMAK BASE IS SUPPLIED ON THE 
GIANT, CHICAGO AND PREMIER 
STANDARD MODELS. 


Cut Your Replacement Costs! 


Built to take the punishing abuse of day-after-day school-room 
use, Apsco Sharpeners continue to put sharp, clean points on 
pencils after years of service. Proven best by years of actual use 
in school systems, Apsco Pencil Sharpeners were recently sub- 
jected to rugged endurance tests by impartial testing laboratories. 
In every test — durability, workmanship, design and operation — 
Apsco Pencil Sharpeners came out on top! If your school works 
on a “‘tight’’ budget, start saving important dollars on pencil 
sharpener replacement— specify Apsco Pencil Sharpeners! 


THE APSCO SHARPENER BASE IS UP TO ween 
180% STRONGER—HEAVIER WHERE IT _handle~ eliminates Ee) 


inched f . 

NEEDS IT AND... MORE DURABLE! Rccror ye 
' " 

New internal gear is an integral part of the errcmeenie 


base. Ninety degree angles in design of ew ate 
bottom-cored base and in foot, increase rear ledge 
strength by 130% over former medels. A Longer and wider for positive 
longer, wider foot with four screw holes per- foot with 4 —,. 
mits mounting in any position on shelf, desk, fastening holes “c" ams. 








or wall. Heavy-duty receptacle locks in place 
with an all-steel ring staked at six points. 





this is one of the high-pressure test- Apsco cutterheads feature hollow- Full gear surface of cutterhead Cast as an integral part of the 
ng devices that proved the supe- ground cutters that shave instead pinion meshes with integral gear base, this new internal gear is 
riority of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners of grind for cleaner operation; metal teeth to diffuse pressure, lessen built to stand up under rugged 
pinion gears for longer wear gear wear schoolroom use 
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Impartial tests prove Apsco 
best for school use! 
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Better Financing, Improved Curriculum Are Concerns 
of Chief State School Officers in Convention 


SANTA Fe, N.M. American public 
schools in the 1960’s must be financed 
by new formulas and furnished with im 
proved curriculums if today’s youngsters 
ure to receive a quality education 

This is the conclusion of state educa- 
tion officials who attended the annual 
meeting of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers here, November 15 to 19. 

The state education officials were 
given a preview of experiments now go- 
ing on to improve the teaching of social 
studies, English, economics, modern for- 
eign languages, mathematics, chemistry 
and biology. In addition, they took a 
look at the high school of the future. 

Two speakers stressed the fact that the 
federal government must assume a big- 
ger share of the cost of education. They 
were Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D.-N. 
M.) and U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick. 

Sen. Anderson said the 87th Congress, 
which convenes January 3, promises 
“prompt enactment of a program of fed- 
eral aid for education.” He went so far 


Educational Television is no longer a 


novelty. It’s recognized—and is being used 


successfully—as a necessary adjunct to 
modern teaching methods in schools 
and colleges all over the country. 

Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. played an active 
part in the early development of ETV 
systems. And, today, TARZIAN is one of 
the nation’s leading suppliers of TV 
equipment for educational use. 


That’s because we have, from the beginning, 
stressed simplicity and reliability in operation 
ease of maintenance... 
low initial cest, as well as /ow operating cost. 


At no obligation, we’ll be glad to show you 


... flexibility ... 


how our technical staff can be of service 


to you in planning, designing and installing 
an ETV system to meet your needs. Write or call: 


as to prophesy that the legislation would 
authorize payments of $20 per school 
child for 
states having the right to decide for 


a two-year period with th 


what purposes the money would be 


used. The Senator said the new Presi- 
dent would hardly veto such a program 
since it is in line with the education 
plank of the Democratic platform and 
Mr. Kennedy’s own public commitments. 
Dr. Derthick charged that “because of 
our lack of financial realism, we have to 
cross our fingers when we talk about 
equal educational opportunity for all the 
children of all the people.” He said there 
are still some 24,000 communities in 
America where one-teacher schools are 
in existence, although they are inade- 
quate, expensive and outdated. There are 
eight states with no public kindergartens. 
There are almost 2 million pupils in 
school “in excess of normal capacity. 
“We are now spending some $15.8 
billion a year on the public elementary 
and secondary schools,” he said, “and by 
1970, we must figure on spending at least 


HERE’S A PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS— 
SARKES TARZIAN 
ETV EQUIPMENT 


Ohio State University 

OSU School of Dentistry 

OSU Mobile Science Unit 

Ohio University 

University of Toledo 

University of Dayton 

University of Maryland 

East Carolina College 

University of New Mexico 

Indiana University 

Fisk University 

University of Arkansas 

Des Moines Independent 
School Dist 

Peabody College for Teachers 

Montana State University 

Montana State College 

University of North Dakota 

University of South Dakota 

College of William and Mary 

University of Omaha 

University of Florida 

Pueblo Junior College 

San Diego State College 

Miami University 

University of lowa 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Buffalo 

St. Petersburg Junior College 


— 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPT 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SARKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive 


¢ bloomington, indiana 
edison 2-7251 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


$26 billion a year in 1959 dollars.” 
Both candidates in the recent election 
asserted that the federal revenues should 
be utilized to a much more substantial 
degree for improved programs of public 
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Commissioner Derthick 
Takes N.E.A. Post 


WasHiINnGTON, D.C. — Lawrence G. 
Derthick, whose resignation as U.S. com- 
missioner of education becomes effective 
the 19th of this month, will supervise 
the N.E.A. educational services program 
as assistant executive secretary. 

Among the services he will head are 
those related to adult education, audio- 
visual instruction, rural education, inter- 
national relations, safety education, and 
higher education. Specific programs he 
will administer include guidelines for 


instructional public 


program of the 
schools, technological innovations in the 
learning process, the education of aca- 
demically talented pupils, and conter- 
ences on better teaching. 

In addition, he will serve as liaison 
with more than 25 departments whose 
functions are, in large measure, the im- 
provement of instruction. 

Prior to his appointment as commis- 
sioner, Dr. Derthick was superintendent 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., for 14 years. He 
was assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction in Nashville, Tenn., from 
1939 to 1942. 

Dr. Derthick was president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in 1953, and, in 1958, directed 
a mission of 10 U.S. educational leaders 
touring Russia and studying its educa- 


tional system. 


New H.E.W. Secretary 
Has Held Variety of Offices 


W ASHINGTON, 
D.C. — The newly 
appointed se cr e- 
tary of health, ed- 
ucation and wel- 
fare, Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff of 
Connecticut, is a 
graduate of the 
University of Chi- 
cago law school. Prior to his election as 
governor in 1954, he served two terms 
in Congress. Mr. Ribicoff has been a 
member of the committee on foreign 
affairs and the executive committee of 
the National Governors Conference, and 
chairman of the Commission on Traffic 
Safety. His term would not have expired 
for two more years. 


Acme Photo 


A. Ribicof 
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Under 
this. . 
dynamic 

_ new 
signature 
PETA ES 
moves 
ahead 


EDWARDS 


Dependable electrical signaling products have borne the Edwards 
name for almost 90 years. Now, under its dynamic new signature, 
Edwards moves into an era of expansion and growth to meet 
the demand for ever-broadening product applications. @ Look for 
this E for Edwards—on products you'll find in more and more 
| places... your assurance of systems and equipment that com- 
municate dependability. Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. . 
(In Ganada: Edwards of Canada, Ltd, Owen Sound, Ontario). 
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to help 
you buy flags 


_- wisely... 














The most economical flag you can buy is Dettra’s high-quality 
cotton bunting BULL-DOG brand. Bull-Dog bunting exceeds U.S. 
Government specifications for Type B cotton bunting on all 
counts—tensile strength, color fastness and wearability. Bull- 
Dog flags have been used continuously by the U.S. Government 
since 1915 when John Dettra submitted samples for tests. As a 
result of those tests, the Government issued a new set of speci- 
fications based on Dettra’s Bull-Dog Bunting. Insist on Bull-Dog 


Flags for economy. 


Dettra flags and banners available in stock or made to order 
in a wide range of superb fabrics for indoor and outdoor use. 
For FREE SAMPLES, literature, prices and name of nearest Dettra 
Dealer, write Dept. N. 1. 


+ FUT TEI MAT UOT 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. 


Oaks, Pennsylvania 











For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


TNS Assistant Editor, 
Mildred Whitcomb, Retires 


Cuicaco. — Problems of school ad- 
ministration that the younger superin- 
tendent finds only in the history of edu- 
cation textbook are recalled by Mildred 
Whitcomb, assistant editor of The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS, as she looks back over 
more than a quarter of a century of 
service on the editorial staff of the 
magazine. 

Miss Whitcomb is storing away the 
three hats she has worn so becomingly 
as an employe of The Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co., Inc. She has been serv- 
ing as assistant editor of The Nation’s 
ScHOOLS, associate editor of The Modern 
Hospital, and associate editor of College 
and University Business (the three 
monthly publications of The Modern 
Hospital Publishing Co., Inc.). Miss 
Whitcomb reaches the company’s retire- 
ment age this month. She plans to do 


Mildred Whitcomb 


part-time editorial work for various pub- 
lications, and to divide her time between 
her apartment in Chicago and her cot- 
tage in Lake Bluff, IIl. 

“When I came to The NAarTion’s 
ScuHoots staff in 1934, the public 
schools, the magazine, and all the na- 
tion were still reeling from the stock 
market crash of ’29,” recalls Miss Whit- 
comb. 

“Just as in recent times, an army of 
school children was pounding at the 
schoolhouse door. But there was not 
enough money or borrowing power to 
put up the facilities needed. In a couple 
of years P.W.A. came along with a bil- 
lion for buildings, and things started 
to move. 

“Our magazine was reporting some 
radical ideas: gay colors in the class- 
rooms; air conditioning (we defined the 
term every time we used it); free text- 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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The versatile SCHOOL MASTER 
shows single frame 
filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides 


tise 


> with equal efficiency. 
Can be changed from 
filmstrip to slides in seconds; no 


tools needed . . . no parts to remove. 
Puts more light on the screen . 
permits showings in semi-darkened 


rooms. No other filmstrip projector . 


offers such a complete line of acces- 
sories for specific instruction re- 
quirements. 


A) Witha Speed-i-o-scope®, 
(®)) or the inexpensive Tach 
Adapter®, nal can use 
your SCHOOL 
MASTER for tachis- 
toscopic projection 
at varying speeds from 1/25 sec. “to 


For complete information on SCHOOL MASTER Projectors 
and accessories, see your Graflex Audiovisual Dealer or write 
Dept. NS-!1, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL MASTER 750 shown with ex: 
clusive accessory Rewind Take-up and 


‘| 





Semi-Automatic Slide Changer. 


Can Do 
So Many Jobs 
So Well | 


1/100 sec. Ideal for sacl Read- 
ing, Response Threshold Analysis 
and Visual Acuity Testing. 


The Micro-Beam® Unit adapts the 
lan SCHOOL MASTER 


[-1)~ for microscopeslide 


| ( I! } . . 
“ mat AY projection at amaz- 
Pe 


ingly low cost. 


B 
Six accessory , ons 


lenses, with a wide (® LPIPID 
range of focal ~~ 





SCHOOL MASTER’ 


lengths adapt the SCHOOL MASTER 
to every projection distance and 
screen size. 


The SCHOOL MASTER (with remote 
control) also works with the Graflex 
Classic PM Tape Recorder. Provides 
completely auto- 

matic presenta- 
tions,synchronizing ~ 

sound and filmstrip. 


SCHOOL MASTERS are the most 
efficient and versatile portable film- 
strip and slide projectors on the 
market. No wonder they are the 
most popular with today’s edu- 
cators. Four models to choose from: 
500 watt and 750 watt, manual or 
remote control. 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corporation (Gp>> 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





(Continued From Page 90) 
books; bus rides for elementary children 
(usually only high school students rode ) 
and attempts to use radio in teaching. 

“The term ‘integration’ was on every- 
one’s lips, but it applied to curriculum, 
not color. Merit rating was old stuff. We 
mentioned periodically what 67 cities 
practicing merit rating were reporting 
to the N.E.A. 

“At that time 
Single teachers chafed un- 
Most states had far more 
they had 
NATION'S 


married women could 
rarely teach. 
der blue laws. 
school board members than 
teachers, and the voice of The 


ScuHoo.ts and other proponents of dis- 


DECK 


FOUNTAIN 
‘SPECS ? 


trict heard in our 
land. 

Back in the Thirties the 
perintendent was not so vocal as he is 
today. He let the professors of educa- 
tion do most of the speaking and writ- 
it be said 


reorganization was 


school su- 


ing on administration. Let 
for those professors that, in their manu- 
scripts, they played down the pedagese. 
That abominable showmanship rushed 
in as the Ph.D. rate rose. 

\ superintendent with a master’s de- 
then. Perhaps he 
was less articulate because he lacked 
the assurance that has come with pro- 
gress toward professionalization.” 


Stele 


gree was somebody 








s f pean 
a 














cai 


~ 





CORNERS 
4 OUTSIDE RADII 
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Whatever 
your specifications 


HAWS has the model you need! 


Yes, HAWS provides Deck-Type Fountains for every classroom requirement. From 
small receptors to complete integral deck top units, HAWS meets your specs in 


three versatile materials: 


rugged enameled iron, 17 gauge stainless steel, and 


molded fiberglass in color! Equip them with virtually any combination of HAWS 
faucet and fountain fixtures for classroom service. See the full line in SWEET’S, 
or send for your free catalog. Illustrated is Model 2450 in enameled iron. 


DECK TYPE FOUNTAINS 


A product of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


2 1909 — Over 50 Years of Progress 


Fourth and Page Streets 
Berkeley 10, California 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Miss Whitcomb offers this advice 
based upon her years of experience on 
The Nation’s SCHOOLS staff: 

“To maintain his self-respect, a manu- 
script editor should obliterate on sight 
all pedagese and inexactitude. Yet the 
copy editor may lack the time or in- 
sight to make a really thoughtful substi- 
In this way verbal atrocities are 
Peihaps it is not 


tution. 
perpetuated in print. 
yet too late to apologize for these typi- 
cally murky phrases that have appeared 
in our magazine. Put a date on each one 
as you read it: 

‘The climate of opinion in a selected 
frame of reference.’ 

‘‘An interdisciplinary study in depth 
in a laboratory community cluster.” 

‘The total ongoing 


school.’ 


child in the 


‘The whole child in the total sur- 
round, 
“And strictly 1960-61: 


An advertiser is now ‘single- 


‘Finalizing the 
schematics.’ 
izing the market.’ ” 


State Schoolmen 
(Continued From Page 88) 

Dr. Derthick said. 

that the need for change en- 


compasses much more than an increased 


education, He added, 


however, 


measure of federal support. 

“We must increase our efficiency and 
effectiveness in getting the utmost mile- 
age out of present expenditures,” the 
“And we shall have to re- 
examine many of our traditional historical 


speaker said. 


and folkway concepts of money manage- 
ment,” he said. 

Various methods have been suggested, 
such as extending state purchasing, state- 
wide insurance, machine accounting; 
more data processing; improved business 
procedures; standardization of building 
materials; elimination of wastefully small 
classes, and more pay-as-you-go plans. 

The curriculum of the future was pic- 
tured by J. Lloyd Trump, associate sec- 
retary, National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 

A fourth principal speaker, John W. 
Gardner, president, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, told the schoolmen that the modern 
foundation is concerned with change in 
many fields, including education. “Mem- 
bers of our generation are beginning to 
develop a philosophy of change .. . a 
way to live with it,” Mr. Gardner said. 

During its annual business session, the 
council pointed out that only 4 per cent 
of the gross national product is being 
invested in education and resolved that 
greater efforts to provide essential funds 
can and must be made at the local, state 
and federal levels of government. The 
council said that the federal government 
must share more fully in the support of 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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PLANNING THE NEW SCHOOL 


This unusual new high school in 
Darien, Conn. has a present enrollment of 
810 pupils, yet can easily be expanded to 
accommodate the 1200 to 1300 student 
population expected within five years 
Architects Ketchum & Sharp, consulting 
engineers Cosentini Associates, and a 
hard working school building committee 
planned wisely for both present and 
future while keeping square foot costs be- 
low those of Darien schools built in 1948 
and 1951. 

General Contractor — Deering Con- 

struction Company 

Electrical Contractor — Wilton 


Electric, Inc. 
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AT DARI EK IN ... the need for an efficient 


Electronic Time Control and Program system, free of operation and 
maintenance problems lead to the selection of Stromberg. Depend- 
ably correct clocks and signals are assured by the precision Master 
Time Control which automatically supervises secondary units hourly, 
as well as at 12 hour intervals — and program signals are immediately 
corrected following a power failure. These synchronizing signals oper- 
ate on ordinary lighting circuits — require no special wiring; all 
correction cycles are completed in only 60 seconds. Stromberg’s 
exclusive seven-channel transmitter may be arranged with one 
frequency for clock supervision and the other six for program signals; 
this program unit will handle as many as 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit and is fully modular in that channels can be added as needed 
without new wiring costs. 


Stromberg Automatic Remote Control Center, in any stand- 
ard Stromberg installation, will control all clocks and audible sig- 
nals, as well as automatically program the “on-off” of lighting cen- 
ters, heating and air conditioning and ventilating for optimum cost 
efficiency. And — manual controls permit temporary changes at any 
time without interference with the basic schedule. 

Stromberg offers installation and maintenance service 
throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 

A complete catalog — TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 
— prepared for Architects and Engineers — is yours for the asking. 


STROMBERG DIVISION 


GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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Two more reasons why Se 


cerpts from resolutions. ) 
. New president 
your best buy iS better of the council is 
| Supt. Charles F. 
Carroll of North 


® . Carolina. Retiring 
than ever: Every Student M icroscope ee gee 
, . Hodge of Okla- 
should have these features. Most have neither... rt agedebrresr4 
° ly became first vice 
only the Bausch & Lomb Standard Teaching cuit, Con. ©» Comm 
ne - missioner of Education Frederick M. 
Mier oscope has both: Raubinger of New Jersey was elected 
second vice president and becomes the 
NEW president-elect for next year. New board 
LIFETIME BALL- members elected to three-year terms are 
BEARING FOCUS Supt. ee Ed a - 
The slide floats on ball bear- Ay - os olt o =~ — 
P »y JEANNE Rocers, special assistant, 
ings to am perfect — | N.E.A. Division of Federal Relations. 
ness ... the most wear-free 
focusing in any student micro- 


a scope. School Suppliers View 


‘What New’ for 1961 


Cuicaco. — Latest models of teach- 


ing-learning tools, some still in hand- 


= M 
: a 5 NEW FORCE-PROOF made sample stage, were unveiled here 
Vv ge \\s 
aon 


November 27 through 30 at the 44th 
CLUTCH Prevents dam- annual convention of the National School 
age to fine adjustment mech- Supply and Equipment Association. In 


"~ anism and specimens. “closed” quarters 185 manufacturers dis- 
+ J \ 


Students can’t damage played for distributors only materials 
and devices that did not go into pro- 


duction until after the meetings ended. 
The “show” is the only one of its kind 


focusing assembly 
by forcing the 
fine focus knob. 


in the country. 

Elected at the business session were 
the following executive committeemen: 
E. L. Staller, Allied, Inc., Indianapolis, 
president; D. R. Steven, Eau Claire Book 
& Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis., first 
vice president; J. Norman Giedhill Jr., 
Gledhill Brothers, Inc., Boston, second 
BAUSCH & LOMB STANDARD TEACHING MICROSCOPE vice president, and Elmer F. Pidgeon, 
You'll get extra years of service from the B&L ST Microscope . . . 9g al wg a 
it’s student-proof to stand up under the hardest classroom use. Other members are: Warren C. Ashby, 

And the ST Microscope is hands down the finest instrument Hicks-Ashby Co., Kansas City, Mo. (au- 
in the school budget range. It’s standard size, with standard tomatically on the committee as im- 


operation and laboratory grade optics. mediate past president ); Victor R. Wat- 
: h é ee son, Binney & Smith, Inc., New York 

Made in America to the world’s highest standards. Lifetime Cie, Geameeastens. onl Join Lame 
warranty; service everywhere by qualified B&L dealers. Meets Jr., J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
C.C.S.S.0. Purchase serving his second year of a two-year 
| term as secretary. 

In a postconvention interview, Dave 
McCurrach, N.S.S.E.A. executive man- 
ager, told The Nation’s Scuoots that 
through educational as well as engineer- 
ing research his organization is continu- 


Guide Requirements, BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 

Nos. 2625, 2645, and 1 6913 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

2650. Only $112.50 in (] Please send Catalog D-1079. 

lots of 5. () I'd like a demonstration of P&L Standard 

Teaching Microscopes. 

ing its constructive effort to bring to the 

children of America the best in the tools 

of learning. These tools include teaching 

aids evolving from suggestions growing 

out of classroom experience. Examples 

of the latter are the science kits and 

mobile science laboratories featured at 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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Sanitary! Strong! Efficient! You can assemble any size cooler, 
freezer or combination in any shape from standard sections. Add 
sections to increase size as your requirements grow. Easy to dis 
assemble for relocation. 


UOI}INAYSUOD PADMA PE2UDAPY jo DEH ey S| AjojDS 


*" KLITVAO GUVA 


Bally Cause and Cooler, inc., Bally, Pa. 


Get details—write Dept. NS-1 for FREE book. 
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Ward Body Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 311 
< Stainless Conway, Arkansas 


Please send me your 1961 catalog illustrating the features which 
Steel Case have mode Ward the “New Standard of Safety, Performance and 
Economy.’ 


for 


GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS  catacoc too eee 


TITLE 
JUNKUNC BROTHERS ADDRESS___ —— ae ee ’ = 
allot Vm melel Mele) lat. kg SNE iiktst ceil Ganeebeicidadiptasinpal MN otic aida 


4941 S. Racine, Chicago 9, ill. A ee Re OE 
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(Continued From Page 94) 

the convention, along with electronic 
language laboratories. Teaching ma- 
chines were conspicuously absent from 
the displays because, according to Mr. 
McCurrach, the programing which is 
the heart of these devices has not yet 
caught up with the mechanical housing. 

At regional N.S.S.E.A. 


members have been studying improved 


workshops, 


management procedures in an effort to 
reduce their own operating costs and 
thus serve the schools more economical- 
ly, Mr. McCurrach reported. Through 
the granting of awards for the best cata- 
logs, better descriptions of products are 


CONN CORPORATION, Dept. L-300! 
Please send without charge materials checked: 
[[] Educational Aids Catalog 
[-] How to Organize a Band 


ws 


Bh 


SEND FOR 


FREE school 
INFORMATION ! 


address 


city, state 5" 


being provided school people, and their 
job of finding what they are looking for 
is being made easier. 

One area in which school suppliers 
can be especially helpful is purchasing 
systems and methods, Manager McCur- 
rach believes. He urges school purchas- 
ing departments to draw liberally on the 
storehouse of information which sup- 
pliers have accumulated throughout the 
years through their own operations. 

Among the public relations goals of 
the association, as outlined by the retir- 
ing president, Warren C. Ashby, are 
these three: creating a better understand- 
ing by the public of the effect of good 


And, how far is “up” ? 
One thing we do know—if the tuba is 
made by Conn, your school can expect 
many years of fine toots with a minimum 

of maintenance and expense. 
Conn has been the acknowledged 
leader in instrumental school music 
since its beginning in the early 1920's 
... backed by more than 85 years of 
experience. 

All the information we have garnered 
over the years is yours for the asking. 


May we be of assistance? 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS CATALOG — 
Wall charts, film strips, music folios, 
inventory and depreciation records, 
student performance files, care of instru- 
ments instructions, fingering charts, 
technical manuals on instruments and 
acoustics, aptitude tests, pre-band 
instruments and teaching aids, rhythm 
band instruments. 

INSTRUMENTAL CATALOG— Com- 
plete selection of brass and woodwind 
instruments, cases and electronic 
teaching devices. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE A BAND—Com- 
plete information on how to get started, 
costs involved and free personal help 
by an experienced Conn representative. 


Elkhart, Indiana 


(-] Instrumental Catalog 
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educational tools on the rate of learn- 
ing and the well-being of the child, 
closer relations with the school adminis- 
trator, and emphasis on the theme that 
quality, not price comparison, is the 
proper basis for purchasing. 


B.A.S.A. Selects Candidates 
for President-Elect Post 


WasHINGTON, D.C — A new presi- 
dent-elect of the American Association 
of School Administrators for 1961-62 
will take office March 15. Nominees for 
the position are Evart W. Ardis, director 
of the bureau of appointments and oc- 
cupational information, University of 
Michigan; Alfred W. Beattie, superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, 
and Irby B. Carruth, superintendent, 
Austin, Tex. 

Nominees for the office of A.A.S.A. 
vice president are Natt B. Burbank, su- 
perintendent, Boulder, Colo.; John W. 
Letson, Atlanta, and 
Harold S. Vincent, superintendent, Mil- 


superintendent, 


waukee. 

A new member of the executive com- 
mittee will be chosen for a four-year 
term. He will be either John B. Geis- 
singer, superintendent, Tenafly, N.J., or 
Zeno B. Katterle, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Washington State University, or 
Oscar V. Rose, superintendent, Midwest 
City, Okla. 

Results of the election of officers will 
be announced January 6. 


Stanley R. Clague Retires 
As ‘Nation's Schools’ Official 


Cuicaco. — He remembers when The 
NaTIon’s ScHoois was born. That was 
back in January 1928, when Stanley R. 
Clague had already served several year’ 
(since August 1921) as circulation man- 
ager for The Modern Hospital Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. 

Now reaching retirement age after 
nearly 40 years of service to the com- 
pany, Mr.;Clague has watched the con- 
tinuous growth of the circulation of this 
magazine under three editors since the 
magazine jwas founded ( Michael Vincent 
O’Shea, Arthur B. Moehlman, and 
Arthur H/ Rice). Mr. Clague took part 
in the launching of The Nartion’s 
ScHoo.s. He remembers that 6500 edu- 
cators responded to an invitation to sub- 
scribe to the magazine even before the 
first issue was out. Now the circulation 
is more than three times that number. 

During the years that followed, Mr. 
Clague was at one time vice president 
and secretary, as well as chairman of the 
management committee and head of the 
Chicago office, of the Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
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How te stretch your budget - and your classrooms 


SINK, COUNTER STORAGE 
eS GRADE: AID AND 'WARDROBE CABINETS 


“Superior to wooden 
units in cost, mobil- 
ity, durability, main- 
tenance and attrac- 
tiveness. We are very 
pleased with our 
Grade-Aid , cen 
Equipment.” — 
Arthur E. Toll, Super. 
intendent of Schools, 
Berlin, N. H 


Brown School, Berlin, N. H. Architects — 
Koehler & Isaak, Manchester, N. H. 


ONLY GRADE-AID OFFERS 
ALL THESE FEATURES! 


> All sink and counter storage models avail- 
able in six heights to fit all grades. 


> Heavy 20-gauge furniture steel, with cor- 
rosion-resistant hi-bake DuPont DuLux 
enamel finish. 


Seamless one-piece stainless steel tops or 
melamine plastic sink counter tops. 


Full wrap-around base, concealing casters. 


Standard 21” depth saves floor space and 
provides convenient arm-length storage. 


Continuous wall-to-wall counter tops, if 
desired. 


Birchwood pattern melamine plastic doors 
and tops to blend with natural wood decor. 


Sliding doors available in steel, hardboard 
or plastic surface in a variety of Grade-Aid 
colors and patterns. 


See us at all 1961 AASA CONVENTIONS 
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FOR ANY CLASSROOM 
STORAGE REQUIREMENTS 


At the Brown Elementary School in Berlin, New Hampshire, 
Grade-Aid cabinets are utilized to fill all classroom stor- 
age needs. Designed to fit modern teaching methods, 
Grade-Aid cabinets feature sturdy steel construction to 
insure long-range durability, maximum fire safety and 
low-cost economy. 


Grade-Aid classroom storage cabinets provide effective 
utilization of floor space. They are easy to rearrange for 
teachers’ and students’ convenience. They’re simple to 
clean and maintain, with no problem of warping, swelling 
or rotting. 

If you have a storage problem in your school, check with 
your nearest Grade-Aid dealer on the complete line of 
Grade-Aid sink and wall cabinets, movable counter storage 
cabinets and student and teacher wardrobes. 


Please attach to your business letterhead. 


2 Grade-Aid Corporation g 


MP AADE-AID: ie me mt Oe ek 


46 Bridge Street, Nashua, N. H. 


E 0 Please send me your full color catalog on the complete line of 4 
i new Grade-Aid all-steel school equipment. NS-1 Hy 


4 oO Please send me the name of your nearest representative. 


] Name 
i Title 
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GIVE THEM A 
FEELING 


FOR LEARNING 


with this New 
Relief Map 


. . . Now Aero’s new North 
America map puts the con- 
tours of a continent at their 
fingertips. This colorful, au- 
thoritativeand accurate True 
Raised Relief Map helps 
students understand better 

. remember longer . . . as 
they see and feel the highest 
mountain . the deepest 
valley. 


Same size (41” x 54”) and 
same scale (1” = 110 miles) 
as Aero’s South America 
map °* self-framed ¢ molded 
in lifetime vinyl ¢ 10 colors 
3000 place names. Send for 
information on our full line 
of relief maps, including: 
the United States, Europe, 
Canada, World, and others. 


AERO SERVICE 
CORP ODRATION 


210 East Courtland Street 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
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Much of Mr. Clague’s time was spent 
in the field in close association with 
schoolmen prominent in the various edu- 
cational organizations, especially at their 
national conventions. From 1932 to 1935 
he was secretary, then president, of the 
Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. (see 
page 46). He helped to- organize the 
School Master Rotary Club which during 
A.A.S.A. conventions arranged for lunch- 
eons that were attended by 1000 and 
more superintendents who were Rotar- 
ians. 

Mr. Clague’s other official affiliations 
include the following: president of the 
Chicago Rotary Club, followed by a 
term as chairman of the magazine divi- 
sion of Rotary International, which was 
responsible for the publishing of The 
Rotarian; president, in 1938, of Chicago 
Business Publications Association, the 
oldest association of publishers of busi- 
ness and professional magazines in the 
nation, and director from 1949 through 
1959 of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 


Seeks ‘Break-Through’ to 
Education 10 Years Hence 


Sarasota, Fira. — A “break-through” 
to the educational level of 10 years 
hence was sought at a conference here 
November 16 to 18. The occasion was 
financed primarily by the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc., with the 
school district of Sarasota County acting 
as host. Key personnel members of the 
county schools were cast in the roles of 
listeners and learners while an invited 
group of educators, architects and edi- 
tors outlined ideas and research that 
will have an impact upon the future of 
public education. 

Changes foreseen by several speakers 
include: (1) more individualized in- 
struction by means of teaching machines 
and programed instructional materials; 
(2) nongrading in the elementary school; 
(3) many variations of team teaching; 
(4) more emphasis on quality in edu- 
cation; (5) substantial federal support 
for public schools; (6) more flexibility 
and compactness in school buildings; 
(7) better lighting, thermal and acous- 
tical conditions in the classroom. 

The Sarasota school system was de- 
scribed by County Supt. Carl C. Strode. 
Presiding officer of the conference was 
Philip H. Hiss, chairman of the board 
of public instruction, Sarasota County. 








Next Month 


TWO continuing series will be re- 
sumed next month — Lee O. Garber’s 
discussion of the school architect and 
the law, and Calvin Grieder’s current 
reports of the superintendents’ round 
tables. — Ed. 











PROJECT 


science 
demonstrations 


IN COLOR 
WITH MOTION 


LIVE 


AS THEY 
HAPPEN 


patents pending 


The ACT-O-MATIC projector features exclusive 
“dual-position” operation. When used in the 
horizontal position, it operates as a standard 
overhead projector. Simple 1-second conversion 
to its vertical position enables you to project 
actual test tubes, electrolysis cells, meters and 
other Science apparatus. As the demonstration 
is performed, it is projected LIVE on the screen 
in large, vivid detail. Tested demonstrations and 
prepared transparencies are available in chem- 
istry, physics and biology. 


TEST TUBES 


Used in demonstrations of 
color reactions, crystalliza- 
tions, titrations, precipita- 
tions, etc. 


ELECTROLYSIS CELLS 


Vivid demonstrations of 
electrolysis and electro- 
plating allow students to 
study every detail. 


ELECTROSCOPE 
Its magnified action can 
be observed by even the 
farthest student. 


METERS 


Milli-ammeter/voltmeter 
can be projected on the 
screen while in operation. 


| WRITING ATTACHMENT 


Notes, diagrams, etc. are 
projected as you write 
them. 100 ft. roll of reuse- 
able film is supplied. 


DUAL-POSITION PROJECTOR 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE CO., INC. 


Old Country Road, Mineola, N.Y. 
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Issues Supplement to 
School Equipment Guide 


Wasuincton, D.C. — Copies of a 64 
page supplement to the 1959 Purchase 
Guide for selecting equipment for in- 
Struction in science, mathematics and 
modern foreign languages will be dis- 
tributed this month to state and _ local 
school systems. 

Like the guide, the supplement 
stresses new and advanced materials, 
equipment and course content in the 
basic sciences, with special emphasis on 
audio-visual aids of all kinds. The teach- 
ing machine is introduced for the first 
time. 

An equal number of copies of the 
guide, 43,000, is already in use in con- 
nection with local and state projects 
under the N.D.E.A 

Development of the supplement was 
administered by Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary, Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 


To Aid Superintendents 
With Tenure, Job Problems 


Cuicaco. — Steps taken at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators will provide a 
consultative and advisory service to deal 
with cases where the relationship be- 
tween the superintendent and his school 
board is unsatisfactory or where tenure 
status problems have developed. I.A.S.A. 
sessions were held here, November 21 
and 22, concurrently with the 46th an- 
nual conference of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards. The two bodies 
have met jointly for the last 28 sessions. 

I.A.S.A., in resolutions, declared in 
favor of a longer school year for teach- 
ers; encouraged increments above regu- 
lar salary for teachers with “long, dis- 
tinguished and dedicated” records of 
service, and endorsed efforts to upgrad« 
the superintendency. Creation of a state 
board of education and the appointment 
by that board of the state superintendent 
of public instruction were also recom- 
mended by the organization. 

Jewell A. Mann, Jacksonville, was 
elected I.A.S.A. presi lent, to succeed 
Ralph E. Clabaugh, Arlington Heights, 
on July 1. Gerald W. Smith, who was 
appointed executive director last year, 
continues in that position. 

New head of the school boards asso- 
ciation is Julius Califf, Rock Island, who 
succeeds Joseph Ackerman, Elmhurst. 


California Not Lost Entirely. 
A new experimental elementary school 
in Cupertino, Calif., may be the first 
public building to be named after Presi- 
dent-Elect John F. Kennedy. The board 
of education there in its congratulatory 
telegram told the senator that the school 
will bear his name. 


Streamlined fountains of 
glistening vitreous china 


in modern styling 


The matchless beauty of vitreous china is successfully com- 
bined with functional utility in these streamlined fountains by 
Halsey Taylor. The line is complete, providing a wide range 
of selection in face-mounted and semi-recessed wall types, as 
well as battery models and pedestals. Available in gleaming 
white or in attractive colors to suit your architectural decor. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


Yale Loy” \ Write for latest catalog, or see Sweet's or the Yellow Pages 
\ , 


\- “2 I MARK OF LEADERSHIP IDENTIFIES THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF MODERN DRINKING FIXTURES 





this is where we stopped it.. 
with help from 


ACME CHEMICAL 
— 


So far, we’ve been lucky. One check valve, one trap 
bellows, a few nipples and unions .. . 


But no tearing out a wall to get at lengths of leaky pipe. 
We stopped corrosion in our return lines before it got that far 
— with Acme Chemical’s corrosion preventive. 

We should stay lucky now. 


It’s called Voltreet®, compounded specially for return 
line treatment. First, they got our boiler water in 
good chemical balance with 
their regular boiler water 
treatment, Rustoscale®, 
which is not volatile, does not 
carry over with the steam. 
Then they prescribed Voltreet 
which is volatile, passes beyond 
the boiler with the steain to 
the return lines where it 
makes corrosive gases in return 
condensate harmless to piping, 
-fittings and return pump. 
We feed Voltreet right through 
the regular Rustoscale feeder 
don’t need a special injector. 


“Good, low-cost insurance” — that’s what many schools 

call Voltreet, one of 80 fine products made by the 

Acme Chemical Company. Ask your Acme Man for details 
or write for Bulletin 9531. 


ACME emical Company 


Aiikwauher 45. Uisconsin 


Maintenance materials for the Schoo/ Building... 
serviced to your satisfaction 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Coming Events 





FEBRUARY 


11-15. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, Detroit. 

22-25. American Educational Research 
Association, Chicago. 

22-25. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

23-25. United Business Education As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

25-28. American Aésociation of Schoo: 
Administrators, regional meeting, San 


Francisco. 
MARCH 


5-8. Association for Higher Education, 
Chicago. 

11-14. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional meeting, St. 
Louis. 

12-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Chi- 
cago. 

18-22. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N.E.A., Atlantic City. 

25-28. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional meeting, Phila- 
delphia 

25-29. National Science Teachers As- 


sociation, Chicago. 
APRIL 


4-7. National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. 

4-8. Council for Exceptional Children, 
Detroit. 

5-8. National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Chicago. 

11-15. National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach. 

16-22. National Library Week. 

19-21. Southeastern Association of 
School Business Officials. “ichmond, Va. 

24-28. Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, N.E.A., Miami Beach. 


JUNE 


14-18. American Driver Education 
Association, Miami Beach. 


18-22. National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, Oklahoma City. 


25-30. National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City 


SEPTEMBER 


29-Oct. 4. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, N.E.A., Pittsburgh. 


NOVEMBER 


22-25. National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, Chicago. 
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You Can Feed Up to 600 Children 


e s@ Foods 


ATLAS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
Established 1911 


1323 Channing Street, 
Los Angeles 21, California 








Get This FREE 


and save Money 
for Your School 


To become acquainted and get 
benefits from dealing with 
DON, send for this bulletin of 
timely and appropriate items. 
It will pay you to read “DON 
NEWS” regularly. Write Dept. 16 


enpwaro DON « company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S. LaSalle St Chicago: 16, III 
Branches in MIAMI . PHILADELPHIA 





HOT & COLD 


Quickly, Easily, 
ji Economically... 


with the new 
Atlas HCP Portable 
Electric Food Cart 


Serve hot foods hot . . . and 
cold foods cold! Serve complete, 
26-ounce meals 

The Atlas HCP Food Cart func- 
tions with maximum efficiency 
as a transporter of bulk hot and 
cold foods and as a serving top 
and reserve food supply in one 
unit. Now you can transport and 
serve hot and cold foods which 
will retail their original appetiz 
ing qualities, appealing fresh 
ness and nourishment over ex 
tended periods of time 


Special ‘‘cold-conditioned” compart- 
ment keeps cold foods COLD. Salads 
and desserts keep perfectly. 


Thermostatic contro! insures that 
hot foods are kept HOT. 


Please write for brochure containing complete information. 


[yravety [tean-[LuT 7Q 


BIG MOW-BILITY 
DOES 
YOUR 
JOB 
BETTER 


/ 


in HALF the time at HALF the cost 


Free your people for other important work; save man- 
hours. The Clean-Cut 70 ROTARY GANG MOWER 
gives you extra power, extra speed, extra maneuver- 
ability. 

Ride at 5 MPH and cut a swath 70 inches wide! 
Change your cutting width while you mow! Trim, mow, 
mulch . . . all in one money-saving operation. 

Unexcelled maneuverability with unique rear-wheel 
drive and steering. Mow slopes as steep as 30%! 

There’s a 35 and a 24 inch rider mower and a self- 
propelled 20 inch unit, too. See what Clean-Cuts can 
do for your grounds. 

Ask your Gravely dealer for a FREE demonstra- 
tion, or write for complete FREE LITERATURE to: 


[yravety [tean-[-uT fowers 


P. O. BOX 757-A DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
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About People 





Changes in Superintendencies 
NORTHEAST 


Kenneth J. Dunn, assistant superin- 
tendent, Carle Place, N.Y., to superin- 
tendent, Leonia, N.J. 

Fred W. Herlinger, supervising prin- 
School _ District, 
to supervising principal, 
Richland School _ District, 
Johnstown, Pa. He succeeds Glenn C. 


cipal, Consolidated 
rownville, Pa., 


Township 


bec omes 


Hess, who 


= HERRICK 


Whatever your needs, HERRICK has the answer! 


superintendent, 


NEW WELDED 
STEEL FRAME 

... STRONGEST 
IN THE INDUSTRY 


UNDERCOATING 
ON INSIDE OF 
CABINET SHELL, 
HIGHLY-EFFECTIVE 
VAPOR SEAL 


MOST REACH-INS 
AVAILABLE 

WITH PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL 
INTERIORS 


MOST MODELS 
AVAILABLE 
AS DOUBLE- 
FRONT 
PASS-THRU 


MOST MODELS 
AVAILABLE 
FOR REMOTE 
INSTALLATION 


Canon-McMillan Joint School District, 
Cannonsburg, Pa. 

Jesse W. Cogley Jr., assistant supervis- 
ing principal in charge of business, 
Cambria Heights Joint School District, 
Barnesboro, Pa., to supervising principal, 
Laura Lamar Joint School District, 
Homer City, Pa. He succeeds J. S. 
Byers, who retired. 

Paul A. Swank, high school principal, 
Shamokin Area Joint School District, 
Shamokin, Pa., to superintendent there. 

George Dresmich, high school princi- 
pal, Scott District, 
Carnegie, Pa., to supervising principal, 
South Fayette Township School District, 


Township School 


STAINLESS STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS, 
FREEZERS \AND 
PNG melee. 2% 


REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS 
AND FREEZERS 

Traditional HERRICK quality 
. » » now with new built-in 
durability. Welded steel frame 
securely reinforced . . . will 
not warp. Undercoating also 
acts as rust inhibitor. 2, 4, 
6 and 8-door models. 


DUAL-TEMP AND COLD-HOT 
REFRIGERATORS 


Dual-Temp provides freezer 
section and normal refriger- 
ated section. Cold-Hot pro- 
vides normal refrigerated sec- 
tion and insulated heated sec- 
tion. Lifetime stainless steel. 
4, 6 and 8-door models. 


TRAY-CART REFRIGERATORS 
Foods can be prepared where 
most convenient, placed on 
trays and wheeled into the 
refrigerator for chilling. Then 
wheeled out again when 
needed. 2, 3 and 4-door 
models. Built to accommodate 
standard carts (not included). 


WALK-IN COOLERS 


Ideal for bulk storage of foods. 
Available in stainless steel, as 
shown, steel baked enamel, or 
marine-type plywood. Also 
offered as freezers. Single or 
multiple compartments. 


Write Dept. N for name of nearest HERRICK Supplier 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 


on wart foe corr 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Morgan, Pa. He succeeds the late Joseph 
S. McDonald. 


Levan P. Smith, high school principal, 
Reading, Pa., to supervising principal, 
Unionville-Chadds Ford School District, 
Unionville, Pa. 

Frank Dushanko, teacher, Hazle 
Township School District, Hazleton, Pa., 
to supervising principal there. 

Michael J. O'Toole, junior high school 
principal, Braddock, Pa., te superintend- 
ent there. 


MIDWEST 


James H. Smith, associate superintend- 
ent in charge of instruction, south sec- 
tion, Chicago, will also serve as deputy 
superintendent for the city’s schools. Pre- 
viously he was superintendent of School 
District No. 5. Dr. Smith was principal 
of Lane Technical High School from 
1943 to 1953; Fenger High School from 
1939 to 1943, and Sherwood Elementary 
School from 1937 to 1939. 


Robert J. Kreuser, principal, Independ- 
ent Elementary School District, Mus- 
kego, Wis., to superintendent, Grafton, 
Wis., succeeding John L. Long, who re- 
tired after 34 years there. 

Otto Neumann, Oconto County, 
Oconto, Wis., to jointure of Forest and 


Oconto counties. 


Lawrence C. Olson, assistant superin- 
tendent and high school principal, Reeds- 
burg, Wis., to superintendent there. 


Orland Stanley, supervisor of elemen- 
tary curriculum, Marion, IIl., to superin- 
tendent there. He succeeds Robert E. 
McKinney, who goes to the Highlands 
School District No. 106, LaGrange, II. 


Royce E. Kurtz, Greencastle, Ind., to 
Appleton, Wis., succeeding John P. 
Mann, who retires after 16 years there. 


Eugene McClintock, dean, Commu- 
nity College, Moline, Ill., to superin- 
tendent School and 


Junior College, Centralia, Ill. 


Township High 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


H. L. Woods, curriculum coordinator, 
San Diego County, San Diego, Calif., 


to director of curriculum, Tyler, Tex. 


Eugene E. Sims, consultant, Teacher 
Training College of the University of 
Dacca, East Pakistan, to superintendent, 
Limestone County, Groesbeck, Tex., suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Laurence, who re- 
signed. 

Victor E. Laas Jr., high school princi- 
pal, Los Fresnos, Tex., to superintendent 
there. 

D. Y. McKinney, Rotan, Tex., to 
White Settlement Common School Dis- 
trict, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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SOUTHEAST 
Claude Ridley, Area Administrative 
Assistant, Polk County, Bartow, Fla., to 
supervising principal, Winter Haven, 
Fla., succeeding Shelley $. Boone, who 
becomes superintendent, Polk County, 
Bartow. 


WEST 


Sterling L. Fox, acting superintendent, 
School District, Glendora, 
Calif., to superintendent there. 

Wilbur M. Beal, principal, Sierra Ele- 
School, Lancaster, Calif., to 


Elementary 


mentary 
superintendent, Soledad-Agua Dulce Un- 
ion Elementary School District, Acton, 
Calif., succeeding Francis B. Martin, 
who goes to Willowbrook Elementary 
School District, Los Angeles. He suc- 
ceeds Paul F. Lawrence, who becomes 
dean of men, State College for Alameda 
County, Hayward, Calif. 


Other Appointments .. . 


Allen P. Bradley, 
Westchester County Supervisory School 
District No. 1, Bedford Hills, N.Y., to 
executive assistant to the commissioner, 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany. 

Howard S. Bretsch, professor of edu- 
University of 


superintendent, 


cational administration, 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, to associate dean, 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies there. 

Alice M. Miel, faculty member, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, to head of the department of 
curriculum and teaching there. 

E. C. Merrill, former professor and 
associate dean for graduate studies, col- 
lege of education, University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, N.Y., to professor and 
head of the program for training school 
administrators, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill. 

James A. Miller, secretary to the board 
of trustees, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, to Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo. For- 
merly Mr. Miller was state controller for 


president, 


Michigan. 


Resignations... 

Marcus W. Davies, supervising princi- 
pal, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Frank Smith, Sheridan, Ore., effective 
end of the school year. 


Harold C. Bauer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Retirements... 

John H. Cherry, Independent School 
District, Bay City, Tex. 

William D. Aker, Schoharie County, 
Cobleskill, N.Y., after 35 years there. 
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Albert C. Parker, Union City, N.]. 
Elery R. Donaldson, Watervliet, Mich. 


Walter Gumser, 
Lowell, Mich., for 34 years. 
August Martin, West Hazleton, Pa. 


superintendent at 


Alta Harris, assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary schools, San 
Francisco. She began her teaching career 
in the Oakdale School District, Vaca- 
ville, Calif. She has served as principal 
at West Portal. 


Deaths... 


Lawrence E. Brudi, Carroll County, 
Mount Carroll, Ill., after 25 years there. 


SLATE IS 


Wingard William Carter, 67, retired 


superintendent, Barnwell, S.C. 


William H. Cober, 85, retired superin- 
tendent, Rostraver Township School Dis- 
trict, Belle Vernon, Pa. He had been in 
education for 45 years. 

Dwight Curtis, head of the depart- 
ment of teaching and director of Mal- 
colm Price Laboratory School, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

William S. Gray, 75, emeritus profes- 
sor of education, University of Chicago. 

E. Allen Bateman, 
Utah State Department of Public In- 
struction, Salt Lake City. 


superintendent, 


IN STYLE 


The modern trend in 
chalkboards is back 
to natural slate. 
There are several rea- 
sons for its continu- 
ing — and growing — 
popularity: 


® Ageless in 
appearance 
¢ Easy to maintain 


® Maximum service 
at minimum cost 


So easy to write on 
and erase 


Above all, has 
unduplicated 
visibility 


Write for free booklets giving authoritative 
information on natural slate chalkboards 


for your school. 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 
pen argyl, pennsylvania 


sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





NEW for Schools... 


p RACTI-GALL ... the practical, 


all-purpose communication system 
“Functionalism without Frills” 








PRACTI-CALL system is incorporated 
as part of clock and program system 
... utilizes same conduit, existing bell 
control board (background) 

... 1S Operated by office secretary. 


| a 
Hoy 


Telephone permits private, two-way communication. 


Wall speaker provides for general announcements, 
special events, emergency instructions, etc. 


Wiring is in same conduit as clock and program system. 


H ere at last is an economical, sensible communication system designed especially for 
schools. PRACTI-CALL fills all school communication needs: 
1. General announcements, news, special events, emergency instructions, etc. are commu- 
nicated to all classrooms simultaneously through an “all call” speaker system. 
2. Conversations requiring privacy (approximately 90% of all intra-school communica- 
tion) are carried on over a private telephone system. 
With all its flexibility of use...an adaptability never before available... PRACTI-CALL 
costs substantially less. No bulky, high cost console... no intricate mechanisms to go awry. 
IMPRESSIVE INSTALLATION SAVINGS—All basic wiring runs in the same 
conduit as the school’s clock and program system... effecting additional im- 
portant savings on installation. 
PIN-POINTED RESPONSIBILITY—Service, whether on clock and program 


system or communication system, is from a single source when PRACTI-CALL 
is specified with a STANDARD program system. 


Request Bulletin No. 248 containing 
complete information and specifications. 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 





89 LOGAN STREET ¢ SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Edited by BESSIE COVERT WHA T’s 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described i Jai 4 


in this section, we have provided the convenient Readers Service Form on page 
117. Check the numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at 
the close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. The NATION'S for Scho ols 
SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you wish other 
product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Basic Electricity Decorator Clocks Dodge 1961 Truck Series 
Taught by Demonstration for Modern Buildings Includes S-600 Bus 
— Designed to complement modern archi- The S-600 school bus, one of the Dodge 
tectural plans, the new Honeywell Decora- 1961 series of truc ks, is new in styling, 
tor clock faces are offered in a wide range steering and suspension system. Safety 
of materials, including walnut, birch, teak, items of the bus include a special fuel 
cherrywood, brass, chrome, leather and tank, propeller shaft guards, progressive- 
type rear springs and double-wrapped 
front spring eyes. The S-600 is available 
with a 240-inch wheelbase chassis pro- 
viding room for 60 passengers or a 258- 


Wt W.. a ae 
ait sara 
A completely portable electrical labora- ce SAREE 7 
tory, designed for teaching electricity by : x 
demonstration and experimentation, is of - 
fered in Electro-Lab. The new teaching 
aid is a compact, lightweight unit that can 
be seen by the class from the front of the 
room, yet fits on the student’s desk for 


problem solving. It contains a variable 


mosaic tile. The Decorator clock faces can 

be mixed or matched in a Clockmaster 

system installation to permit each clock to 

match the room or area, while functioning jnch wheelbase for 66 passengers, and a 
‘ in the same manner as the other clocks in) 31]8-cyhb -8 engine : evelops 
voltage supply, voltmeter, ammeter, resis- the system. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- “4 ee ae Seca a mer 
tors, lamps and circuit breaker to teach lator Co., 2820 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapo- re  etreit Mich aes 
Ohm’s Law and its principles of current, jis § Minn. ; ee ain ditt die O60 us adidas 
voltage and resistance. Electro-Lab is For more details circle #440 on mailing card (Continued on page 106) 

merely plugged into 115 volt outlet for ~ ——_—— - saeapanahiieatiamacieaaaiiiiiasiniinens 


use, and line voltage is immediately | , SLIDE TO SAFETY 
stepped down to a safe seven volts. Mag- | y. a6 é 


netic Devices, Inc., Educational Products 


Div., Dept. 9, 712 East St., Frederick, Md. . ’ , 
For more details circle 4438 on mailing card fa In 63 actual fires, Potter Slide Fire 


Hot and Cold Foods : : Escapes evacuated everyone in plenty 


From Same Vender ¥ of time, without confusion or injury. 
A new automatic vending machine 


which can sell foods and merchandise in | Adaptable toy-all teins of Gonumens 
a temperature range of around zero to 155 we = YP P Y 


and for installation on the interior as 


well as the exterior. 





Return the coupon below for informa- 


tion and a representative if desired. 


Spiral Type Tubular Type 


Tested and Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


POTTER FIRE ESCAPE COMPANY, 
degrees F. is introduced by Vendo. Little | 6110 No. California Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


more than half the size of a stenographer’s 

desk, the Visi-Vend is six feet five inches [] Mail cop of new catalo 

high. It offers up to ten selections of items, — Y 9 

hot or cold, each visible through a glass [_] Have fire escape engineer call with no obligation. 
serving door. Six models of the vender in- 
clude the dual-control model for frozen 
and hot foods, models for all-cold, all-hot 
and all-frozen items, as well as room tem- Signed 
perature items from a model without | Add 
thermal controls. The Vendo Co., 7400 E. | sees 
12th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. | City 


For more details circle 4439 on mailing card 


Submit estimate and details on. . . . escapes. 
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1961 Model Micromatic Projector 
Improved in Function and Styling 


The 1961 Micromatic sound slidefilm 
projector, Model No. 14 A 390 C, is im- 
proved in function and styling. Technical 
improvements include a lamp housing 
cover which snaps up at the touch of a 
better air and _ circulation 


finger, 


ABKI-FORM 


school trays... 


space 


... your 


LOW COST 

answer 

to classroom 
storage problems! 


Schools everywhere are solving their 
classroom storage problems econom- 
ically with Fabri-Form school trays. 
These trays store student’s materials 
INDIVIDUALLY in home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 
chemical labs, art or work-shops, 
and have many other miscellaneous 
school storage uses. 

Our sturdy plastic trays solve 
your existing storage problems im- 
mediately—yet are easily adaptable 
for later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. Available 
in six sizes, all with individual label 
holders. Architects — write us for 
complete information! 


that permit cooler operation and longer 
lamp life, and reduction in weight of the 


compact tone arm, assuring better needle 
tracking. A newly designed and strength- 
ened molded plastic case in maroon and 
aluminum is another improvement. Du- 


Kane Corp., St. Charles, Iil. 


For more details circle 4442 on mailing card 


Wiegand Electric Heater Mats 
Prevent Slipping on Steps 

Designed to clear snow and ice from 
concrete steps and prevent accidents from 
slipping, Wiegand electric step heater 
mats eliminate the need for shoveling, 
salt or cinders. Of Thermwire heating 
cable interwoven with lightweight gal- 
vanized mesh, the heaters are positioned 


@ Made of sturdy high-impact 
plastic, with high gloss finish 
— UNBREAKABLE in normal use 


Smooth surface resists soiling 
— easily cleaned 


Lightweight and easy to handle 
— even by small children 

Six sizes with label holders 
Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 
WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 
TODAY! 


’ > 
4@picato® 


The FABRI-FORM Company, BYESVILLE 1, OHIO 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


on top of a freshly-poured first layer of 
concrete, then covered with a one to 1% 
inch top layer and connected to an inside 
wall switch. The heaters are available in 
two and three-step units that heat a sec- 
tion eight by 36-inches on each step, and 
may be used in any combination to match 
the number of steps requiring protection. 


Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 7500 Thomas 
Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle #443 on mailing card 


“One Piece” Sink Units 
Have “Vandal Proof” Fixtures 

Series 2900 stainless steel “one piece” 
deck-top and receptor units can be 
equipped with a wide variety of Haws 
drinking and pantry faucets, making them 
adaptable for varied applications in the 
school. Formed in 16-gauge stainless steel 
impervious to most acids and corrosive 


elements, the five-foot long unit is in- 
stalled easily on a prepared wood fram- 
ing and is available with right or left 
endsplash. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 
Fourth & Page Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


For more details circle 4444 on mailing card 


Adjustable Brass Ceiling Poles 

Support Weber Costello Globe 
Supported by two adjustable ceiling 

poles with polished brass fittings, the new 

25-inch Weber Costello globe is hand- 


somely hand crafted, accurate, up-to-date 
and easy to read. The meridian mounted 
between the ceiling poles is also of brass 
and the three light fixtures can be angled 
to nearly any direction. Practical for use 
in reception rooms and libraries of schools, 
colleges and universities, the unit is avail- 
able with a 16-inch illuminated globe. 
Weber Costello Co., 12th & McKinley 
Sts., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


For more details circle 4445 on mailing card. 
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Two Comfortable Teacher's Chairs 
Introduced by American Desk 

Design and comfort are combined in 
the two new teacher’s chairs introduced 
by American Desk Mfg. Co. The 39 
Series Caster Cluster Chair, available in 
five colors, has 16-gauge tubular steel 
legs, two-inch ball-bearing rubber wheel 


2 


casters, and durable scroll seat and back 
of five-ply birch or maple veneer. Maxi- 
mum comfort is provided in the 89-UPH 
Caster Cluster Chair by addition of a 
foam rubber seat and back upholstered 
in leatherette. American Desk Mfg. Co.,; 
Temple, Tex. 


For more details circle 4446 on mailing card 


Color-Coated Stainless Steel 
Withstands Fabricating and Weather 
The “ColorRold” system of applying 
uniform color finishes to regularly pro- 
duced stainless steel sheet and strip pro- 
duces colorful material with all the dura- 
bility and corrosion resisting qualities of 
stainless steel. The new ColorRold stain- 
less has been thoroughly tested for ex- 
posure to weather, atmosphere, tempera- 
ture, chemical resistance and _ physical 
abuse, and can be sheared, bent, formed 
and drawn without damage to the color 
coating. It can also be embossed and tex- 
tured. Washington Steel Corp., Washing- 


ton, Pa. 
For more details circle 4447 on mailing card 


Ariens Snow Thrower 
Throws Snow up to 25 Feet 

The Sno-Thro, a heavy duty self-pro- 
pelled rotary snow thrower, has a recoil- 
starting 442 h.p. “winterized” engine; two 
forward speeds and reverse; dependable 
belt, gear and chain drive; convenient, 


SnNO-THRO 


simple operating controls, and pneumatic 
tires for positive traction. Specially de- 
signed, slow-turning, self-cleaning blades 
“auger in” the snow and uniformly feed 
it into the Sno-Thro, where high speed 
blades throw the snow up to 25 feet away 
in any direction, as well as up or down. 
A hand crank within easy reach of the op- 
erator controls the 180-degree swiveling 
directional discharge. Ariens Co., 109 
Calumet St., Brillion, Wis. 
For more details circle 4448 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 108) 
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TELEX 


SU Pr errcersi tT ¥ 


Dept. 


CA-206 * 


. 
® 
magna-twin 
MEETS HIGHEST STANDARDS OF SCHOOL LANGUAGE LABS 


New levels of fidelity, ruggedness and comfort for the language 
lab have been established with the TELEX Magna-Twin— 
the most versatile headset your school can own. Consider 
these ten important Magna-Twin features: 

FIDELITY— Wide frequency response for perfect reproduction 
of vowels and consonants. COMFORT—Deep cavity construc- 
tion muffles background noise. Comfortable to wear, envelops 
ears without pressing against them. FITTING— Maximum com- 
fort with flexible, adjustable stainless steel headbands. WEIGHT 
—A light, light 9 oz. for hours of use without fatigue. SANITA- 
TION—Entire set may be sterilized to prevent spread of 
disease. SIMPLICITY—Simple, single plug-in cord. No exposed 
contacts mean there’s nothing to bend or break. RUGGEDNESS 
—Vibration, shock proof—no foreign objects can be inserted 
in set. RELIABILITY— Magnetic earphone is moisture, rust- 
proof—unaffected by temperature or humidity changes. 
VERSATILITY —Choice of four boom mounted microphones. Also 
available without microphone. COMPATIBILITY—Fits all elec- 
tronics systems now in school use. A comparison will reveal to 
you why the TELEX Magna-Twin will best serve the needs 
of your school. 

INSIST ON SUPERIOR TELEX ACCESSORIES 
IN YOUR LANGUAGE LABORATORY! 


For more information on how you can make your language 
laboratory a better one with superior TELEX accessories write: 


ELEX 


Communications Accessories Division * Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


IN SOUND 
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MULTI-USE FLOOR 


for 
Multi-Purpose Rooms 


BOUNCIER FOR BASKETBALL 


— and better for any physical activity 
spoiled by those bone-jarring, muscle- 
cramping concrete floors only thinly cov- 
ered with “composition”. 


SAFE FOR SKATING 


—and for dancing, other community uses 
that can help “sell” the gym (even make 
it pay for itself) or — 


EVEN SHOT-PUTTING 


— if you use that new air-and-rubber 
cushioned AERCO Shot-put and your floor 
is J. W. WELLS DIAMOND HARD Northern 
Maple. 


WRITE FOR 
“Multi-Use, Money-Making Floors’’ 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Menominee 4, Michigan 


For additional information, 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Delta L-o-n-g Arm Radial Saw 


Has Increased Capacity 
The extra capacity in the new L-o-n-g 
Arm Radial Saw provides fast, accurate 


cutting and makes it suitable for use in 
vocational education programs. A longer 
track and overarm enables the saw to pro- 
vide increased left-hand miter capacity 
greater cross-cut capacity and extra wide 
rip capacity. Included in the model are 
such Delta radial saw features as double 
overarm construction; individually adjust- 
able “Micro-Set” miter stops, and con- 
venient operating controls. Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Delta Power Tool Div., 474 N. Lex- 
ington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle 4449 on mailing card 


Silco Refrigerator Line 
Features Door Shelves 
A complete new line of Silco refrigera- 


tors and freezers for institutional use is 


introduced by Silver Refrigeration Manu- 
facturing. Two special features are the 
space-saving door shelves and a stream- 
lined blower coil which also saves space. 
Up to 30 per cent increase in storage 
space without added overall dimensions 
is provided with the door shelves in both 
refrigerators and upright freezer models. 
Silver Refrigeration Mfg. Corp., 1469 
Utica Ave., Brooklyn 34, N.Y. 


For more details circle 4450 on mailing card 


Modular Cases and Cabinets 

Provide Compact Storage Assemblies 
Compact, accessible storage assemblies 

for apparatus and reagents, and flexibility 


and convenience in laboratory planning 
and operation are offered with the newly 
designed Metalab line of modular storage 
cabinets and cases. With adjustable shelves 
and removable doors, the units are of 
welded steel construction with sliding door 
tracks and frames of extruded aluminum. 
Metalab Equipment Co., Hicksville, N.Y. 


For more details circle 4451 on mailing card 


use postcard facing back cover. 


Monroe LA-9 Figuring Machine 
Compact and Easy to Learn 

The new LA-9 figuring machine takes 
up no more space than a telephone but is 


designed to handle large volume figure 
work. The lightweight, portable, low sil- 
houette calculator is sturdy in construc- 
tion and is so simple to learn that a hand- 
operated version is used to teach grade 
school arithmetic. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., 555 Mitchell, Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle 4452 on mailing card 


Super Singlefold Towel Cabinet 
Is Multi-Capacity Unit 

No. 564 Super Singlefold Towel Cabi- 
net, for use in washrooms with heavy traf- 
fic, has a capacity of approximately 1300 
singlefold towels. Fort Howard research 
in cabinet design produced a cabinet in- 
terior with improved dispensing so that the 
heavy load of towels can be inserted with- 


out the total weight resting on the bottom 
towel. With the new Super Singlefold 
Towel Cabinets, servicing time is cut by 
as much as 75 per cent. Fort Howard Pa- 
per Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

For more details circle 4453 on mailing card 


Criterion Food Equipment 
Features Low-Cost Installation 

Built-in electrical raceways, simplified 
drain connections and utility “space-way” 
permit convenient placement of the units 
in the complete Criterion food service 
equipment line. The design allows plumb- 
ing, electric and refrigerant field connec- 
tions to be made later without disturbing 





the equipment line-up. The result of years 
of intensive design research and engineer- 
ing, the new line features dramatic high 
styling, rugged lifetime construction with 
quality materials, and ease of mainte- 
nance. Stanley Knight Corp., 3430 N. 
Pulaski Rd., Chicago 41. 


For more details circle #454 on mailing card 
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Angled Pot Brush the roomy chair is attractive in appearance, 
Has Stiff Nylon Bristles without excessive size or weight, and folds 
if to a flat three inches. The arms fold in one 
motion with the rest of the chair. Uphol- 
stery material in a wide range of colors 
includes Naugahyde, nylon and grospoint 


featured in the Don “Dura Brush.” The , . 
over foam rubber. Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 44. o tea o D U i TS 


For more details circle 4456 on mailing card 
DESIGNED FOR 
“Packaged” Teaching Laboratory 
Suitable for Many Subjects Ss Cc A oO oO L — 
WITH 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
ROOMS! 


\ new pressure-point handle angled for 
full use of the brush face while providing 
increased leverage and easier handling is 


stiff crimped “Tynex” nylon bristles are 
extra thick for maximum wear and heat 
resistant up to 490 degrees. Edward Don 
& Co., 2291 S, LaSalle St., Chicago 16. DU-HONEY 312 
For more details circle 4455 on mailing card " q f \ TABLE-BENCH 

; <i COMBINATION 


Folding Arm Chair Easy to store! Easy to fold and unfold 
Easy to clean! Built for years of rugged 


Is Attractive and Comfortable service. Seats 16 comfortably 


DU-HONEY 112 
PORTABLE-FOLDING x 


_ J TABLE-UNIT “) * 


y A one-source p ickage for electronic Has the Exclusive ‘‘Piggy Back"’ Storage 
teaching is introduced by Webster Elec- Feature. A Table that can change your 

. c ‘ : multi-purpose room into a cafeteria, class 

tric for teaching language S, speech correc- room or lecture hall in seconds. With the 
courses such as_ short- **Piggy-Back’’, your 12 standard folding 


tion, commercial 
chairs store right with the table 


hand, and other subjects. The result of 
thirteen years of agp | a a DU-HONEY $12 
device permits three different methods o - POAD-AWAY 
Z teaching. Up to nine different lessons can ROLL-AWAY 
be taught at the same time to from six ~~ 
he Deluxe 3400 Series folding arm to 54 or more students. Webster Electric TENNIS TABLE 
Features the ‘‘Hide-Away"’ Net. A quality 


chair can be used for both permanent and Cy Racine. Wi 

+e a » Say - ae cine, Ss. champion built for championship play 
auxiliary seating. Body-formed for comfort, For more details circle #457 on mailing card Store it’ tn a closet! Glide it into place 
Open with “‘feather touch and you're 
ready to play. Regulation net stores inside 
table in tucked position and extends to 
official width when opened 


orem PEDESTAL LEG 
FOLDING 


TABLE 


Plenty of leg room with the Off-Center 
leg principle, which adds seating to ends 
Lightweight, sturdy. folds compactly fo 
easy stacking 





CADDIES 


FOR CHAIRS-TABLES 


The fast, easy, safe way to 
handle folding chairs and 
tables. Durable construction 
engineered for years of effi 
crent service 


CHOR: 
MB WHITE SQUEEZERS LEAD THE SX | RISERS 


INDUSTRY FOR EASE OF X a Se es age Cage 
THOROUGH WRINGING AND yatndi : 

SMOOTHNESS OF OPERATION. _ PLATFORMS & 
THAT’S ONE OF THE MANY ee BANDSTANDS 
REASONS WHY IN FLOOR ‘Sturdy, durable! Compect folding! Ideal 


CLEANING EQUIPMENT... | WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


. LA-9-2741 
1S THE WORD FOR | 


CLEAN FOLDING PRODUCTS °°" 


WHITE MOP WRINGER COMPANY, FULTONVILLE 20, N. Y.| Mr setie tu 
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You don’t have 
to be BIG 


if it’s on 
BASSICK’S 


You don’t have to be big to move 
things on Bassick casters. We can 
do it. Teacher can do it. She doesn’t 
have to call the janitor. Bassick cast- 
ers roll easily and don’t mark floors. 
No one is supposed to mark floors. 
Bassick casters can help any school. 
Where else can they help in yours? 


1.11 


| fered in 
| Wringer, Inc., P.O. Box 658, Muskegon, | 


Stationary Table-Chair Unit 
In Sico Model TC-65M 

Developed for stationary table seating 
applications, the Sico TC-65M features 
attached swivel chairs or stools to elimi- 





. . 7 ~ 


nate all obstructions to comfortable seat- 
ing. The new unit differs from its portable 
counterpart, the TC-65, in that it does not | 
fold or roll, and seats eight children or | 
adults comfortably at the six-foot table. | 
Sico Mfg. Co., Inc., 5215 Eden Ave. S., | 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. 


For more details circle 4458 on mailing card 


Geerpres Graduated Mop Bucket 

Takes Guesswork Out of Mixing 
Cleaning solutions can be mixed cor- 

rectly without the use of extra measuring 


| cups and pails in the graduated mop 


buckets now added to the Geerpres line 
of floor mopping equipment. The buckets 


| are ribbed for additional strength, with 


| each rib a graduation that indicates ca- 


pacity in gallons. Available in four, eight 


| and eleven-gallon sizes the units are of- 


a choice of models. Geerpres 


Mich. 


For more details circle 3459 on mailing card 


“Space Saver” Binder 
Has Fold-Over Top 


The new “Space Saver” binder is con- | 
structed to permit the top cover to be | 
folded over so that a flat writing surface | 


A pencil box with a magnetic 
is incorporated into the top of the 


results. 
closure 





Fixed columns 
. 


adjustable 
shelves 


Adjustable Height 
WALLMOUNTS 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount t and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available wall + ge Hat shelves and 
hanger bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to / 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


OVERSHOE RACKS 


Matching units for 
Wallmount. K eep over- 
shoes off-the-floor in an 
orderly manner, 


Write for ““Schooline” Catalog $1.25 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. — 


Rt. 83 and Madison St., Elmhurst, Ill. 





_ 
~ 


THE PELPEITION wane 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safely! 


Recreation .equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 


@ Playground Equipment 
@ Indoor Basketball Backstops 
@® Swimming Pool Equipment 


Literature 


able on request—please 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


binder. Punch holes at the top eliminate | 

metal rings and there is nothing to inter- | 

fere with writing by either right or left 

= a handed students. The binder also serves 
1 as a clip-board. Nifty Mfg. Co. Div., St. 

3 Regis Paper Co., 150 E. 42nd St., New 

York 17. 
For more details circle #460 on mailing card 
| (Continued on page 112) 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 


Dept. NS-260 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER CLEARS 


CLOGGED TOILETS 


in a jiffy! 

















© Double cup, double-pressure 
© Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 
© Designed to flex at any angle 
@ Centers, can’t skid around 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


TOILAFLEX 


Toilet [xt] Plunger 


Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
properly. They permit com- 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex- 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down, Can’t miss! 

Get « “TOMAFLEX” for your home too. 
Positive insurance against stuffed toilet. 


$ 2 os eeubes 


Order from your Supplier of 
Hardware or Janitor Supplies 

















_ 
| Over l6inches of Safe, 
| Comfortable, Foot Room 


The Closed Deck, exclusive with Hussey Roll-Out Gym 
| Seats, provides solid footing no matter how excited your 
spectators become. That's why Closed Decks earn lower 
| public liability insurance rates. Why take a chance when 
| it's less expensive to provide safety and comfort. 


S a 
pect y 











Write for Free catalog 


THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., 20 R.R. Ave., North Berwick, Maine 


A Division of The Water Master Company 




















MORE STUDENTS--- 
LESS SPACE 


All-purpose liquid detergent 


fe) oi me) a eee 
¢—— i 


w+ 


ex wv 
) 


AC-880 





**Board and T-Square”’ stored in its indi- 
vidually locked 20% x 26% x 2%" drawers. 
Accommodates more students with greater 
convenience, Extra boards rest on rails ' 
with ample space below for instruments in ' -" Full 8” 
each drawer. ‘“*Quick lock handle adjust- ; height adj. 
ment”® offers fast self-locking positioning 

of tops. Also available as a dual model, 








: Over 25 styles and 
<= Sp Hotei }— sizes of chairs and 
s ANU stools. available, Equip- 
ed with the famous 

“*LifteLok’® mechanism, 


pet does the job with no drag be 


For free sanitary survey of your 
premises ask your. Dolge service man 








GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 EPT.NS GARRETT INDIANA 
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tug Scze 
GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 


A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or doubie 
rack, may be added or removed at any time. 
(EIRENE EAI EIST SEINE ATT 
Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 
these exclusive features: 
1. Rigid twin-post 
whole rack stronger, 
2. Your choice of any size to fit 
baskets or limited space*, 


make the 


corners 
odd 


3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers 
installed at the factory, 

4. Recessed hasps can't snag clothing or 
cause injury, ( Hasps omitted if desired) 

plus a choice of four popular baked 

enamel finishes, plated hardware, sturdy 

bracing, and other details of quality. 


STORAGE 
SHELVING 


with patented 
twin-post corners 





with beautifully finished end 
panels, can be furnished in 
any size to fit your room dl- 
mensions. Baked enamel col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 
beige. 


*No extra charge 


You don’t pay a premium for odd sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gi7 LOWRY AVENUE N.E 
MINNEAPOL!S 186, MINN. 


Atlas Food Warmers 
Have A.G.A. Approval 

Safety features which prevent pilot 
outages and also re-ignite main burners 
if the flame should be extinguished by 
placement or removal of pans in the top 


of Food Warmers are important safety | 


features of the new Atlas Gas Food 
Warmers with new Stable Automatic 
Pilots. Robertshaw combination thermo- 
stats and safety pilots provide selective, 
automatic control of temperatures 
complete safety in operation to win ap- 
proval of the American Gas Association. 
The gas food warmers can be equipped 
with stainless steel well liners for moist 


or dry operation and food is maintained 
at its proper temperature. Models are 
available in any number of sections. Atlas 
Division, National Cornice Works, 1323 
Channing St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


For more details circle #461 on mailing card 


Instruction in Transistor Technics 
With Compact Training Device 
Developed for instructing technical stu- 
dents in the use of transistors, a new 
training device enables them to learn 
transistor technics by working directly 
with solid state components and a variety 
of circuit diagrams. The compact, 4%- 
pound unit uses self-contained batteries 
as a power source and a dozen separate 
circuits are pre-wired on its perforated 
“jackfield.” Radio Corp. of America, Cam- 
den 2, N.J. 


For more details circle 4462 on mailing card 


“Seaporlucent” Wall Units 
Offered in Full Color 

Full color interior-exterior wall units of 
translucent fiberglass reinforced _ plastic 








Se 


are introduced by Seaporcel Metals as 


“Seaporlucent.” Offering great design 
scope, the walls utilize glare-free, “cap- 


ical to install, provide maintenance-free, 


lasting beauty, and are light in weight. | 
Borden | 


Seaporcel Metals, Inc., 28-20 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle ##463 on mailing card 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TV PLANNERS 


“Television in Teaching” 

by Dr. Herbert R. Jensen, Supervisor, 
Instructional Materials Center, 

Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Published for administrators, school 
boards and teaching staffs by DAGE/- 
TRW pioneer in electronic equip- 
ment and tested techniques for educa- 
tion. 

This valuable 28-page book explores 
television’s unique potential for improv- 
ing educational productivity and com- 
munication efficiency. 

Of particular interest are 17 conclusions 
covering fundamental pedagogic and 
operational considerations. Drawn from 
actual experience and research, they are 
logical guidelines to the detailed organi- 
zation and planning steps within a frame- 
work of a school’s needs, goals and 
finances. 

For a copy of “Television in Teaching,” 
and a list of other DAGE/TRW Educa- 
tional Television publications, write, wire 
or phone today. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ELECTRONICS 


DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. AX 


tive” natural sunlight. They are econom- | 


532 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries 
serving the educational field 
* Dage Television * Magnetic Recording Industries 
* Bell Sound ¢ Bel Canto © Intellectronics 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Model FT-13 Dishwashing Machine 
Is Four-Stage Unit 

Only 13 feet long, the new Model 
FT-13 will power scrap, wash, rinse and 
final rinse dishes with speed and effi- 
ciency usually found only in machines 
occupying considerably more space. The 
new six-foot center section for washing 
and rinsing operations is specially designed 
for maximum dishwashing performance 
in a minimum of kitchen space. The com- 
pact, space-saving model is recommended | 
for use in kitchens serving up to 700 | 
persons per meal. A special high velocity 
jet spray system for the power wash and 
power rinse operations provides thorough 
every dish while assuring 
water. Hobart Mfg. 


ie EE Rae Th el e * © 
a enema et el 


washing of 
separation of the 
Co., Troy, Ohio. 


For more details circle 4464 on mailing card 
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Handy File 
Holds Business Cards 


* 


oa 


¥ 


as 


Designed for more efficient handling of 
business cards which are often misplaced, 
the new E-Z-File for desk-top use has re- 
volving slots for the alphabetical filing of 
as many as 500 cards. The selector knob | 
on the top of the file is turned to the de- | i 
sired letter, then pulled to eject the cards. 
T & H Industries, 8528 Fishman Rd., 
Pico Rivera, Calif. 

For more details circle 4465 on mailing card 


Laboratory RPC-2230 


Dish Table Mats 
Have Green Plastisol Coating 

Heavy green plastisol coating cushions 
china and prevents chipping and_break- 
age with the new Seco Dish Table Mats. 
The wire frame and cross members are 
welded together at all contact points and 


feet formed integrally with the frame 
hold mats off table and sink tops for 
thorough drainage. Seco Company, Inc., 
4560 Gustine Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
For more details circle #466 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 114) 
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“ep LIFT SEAT TO > HEIGHT 


- » > |* 
22 ah =: 





~ eet | 
No dirty wheels or knobs or tools 
to handle. Just lift the seat to the 
desired height. The Ajustrite pat- 
ented adjusting mechanism is the 
reason hundreds of thousands of 
Ajustrite Chairs and Stools are in 
service today. It’s the oldest, the 
simplest, the fastest. And the most 
trouble-free—that’s why we guar- 
antee it for 10 years! 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL No obligation. 
Prove to yourself the Ajustrite 
advantages in utility, comfort and 
economy. 


32 Models for Factories « Schools « Labo- 
ratories * Hospitals + Offices 


, 


Classroom CPC-1520 Vocational Shop S-1827 
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This is the famous Ajustrite 
adjustment mechanism 


It works on the same principle as 
the bicycle coaster brake. When 
pressure is applied it grips. The 
thirteen balls in the wedge grip the 
steel rod which passes through the 
center. From its lowest position the 
seat is raised to the height desired. 
To lower seat, first raise to extreme 
height, where it automatically re- 
leases. Then lower all the way down 
to re-engage locking mechanism. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





FIGHT 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
the MODERN way 


What does it take to pro- 
tect everyone who uses your 
shower rooms against Ath- 
lete’s Foot? It takes the 
unique advantages only 
SANI-MIST provides— 

e Maximum protection 
against Athlete's Foot—with 
individual, undiluted appli- 
cations of SANI-MIST solu- 
tion—in just 30 seconds. 

e Inviting to use. Cool, 
refreshing SANI-MIST is 
clean and personal. 

e Minimum maintenance. 
No mixing of solutions. A 
few minutes under a _ hot 
shower keeps the SANI- 
MISTER sparkling clean and 
inviting. 

e¢ No time out for repairs. 

The reliable, durable SANI- 
MISTER is made of stainless 
steel and aluminum, to take 
plenty of traffic. 
The low-cost SANI-MIST 
method is used in thousands 
of industrial plants, schools 
and country clubs. Use the 
coupon below to find out 
what it can do for you: 


SANI-M/ST 


INC. 


Dept. NS, 3018 Market Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Please send us 
FREE sample of SANI-MIST 
Solution 
Complete details 
unique method 


on this 
Company 

Address 

City 

Your Name 
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Literature and Services 


e Feature and specification data on ap- 
proximately twelve different styles of fire 
hose available for protection in institution- 
al buildings are provided in a new four- 
page folder, Bulletin No. S-230, offered by 
The Fyr-Fyter Co., 221 Crane St., Dayton 
1, Ohio. 


For more details circle #467 on mailing card 


the 


e A four-page booklet describing 
glaze 


adaptability of colored ceramic 
structural facing tile to a wide variety 
of applications is available from Natco 
Corp., 327 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Providing a color specification chart, Bul- 
letin CC-60 highlights the 22 standard 
and nine accent colors of Natco’s Vitritile. 

For more details circle 4468 on mailing card 
@ Written for teachers, librarians, parents 
and career and vocational guidance coun- 
selors in high schools and colleges, “You 

. and Your Career” is a 32-page book- 
let, published by Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
Library & Educational Div., 640 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, and available at 50 
cents per copy. Gathered from articles 
originally appearing in Collier's Encyclo- 
pedia Year Book, the publication analyzes 
113 career opportunities. 

For more details circle 4469 on mailing card. 


e “Spitz Planetariums — A Fundamental 
of Modern Education” is the title of an 
illustrated booklet that defines a plane- 
tarium, lists its basic components, and 
discusses its uses. Available from Spitz 
Laboratories, Inc., Yorklyn, Del., the 
pamphlet includes plans and photographs 


of installations. 
For more details circle 4470 on mailing card 


@ Created by professional chefs for max- 
imum appetite appeal and low portion 
cost, seven main dish and four sauce 
recipes are featured in the Cost Cutting 
Main Dish Recipes booklet available from 
Campbell Soup Co., 100 Market St., Cam- 
den 1, N.J. As in the first edition, the 
specially created dishes employ canned 
condensed soups as ingredients. 
For more details circle 3471 on mailing card 


e All Boston Pencil Sharpeners and 
Speedball products are listed in a new 
catalog available from C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co., 7th & State Sts., Camden, N.J. 


For more details circle #472 on mailing card. 


e “Curriculum Materials Center,” Pam- 
phlet No. T-12, “Planningboards,” No. 
T-21, and “Illuminator for Slide Se- 
quences,” No. T-20, are three new pam- 
phlets available from Eastman Kodak Co., 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y., offering 
audio-visual directors concrete suggestions 
on technics and tools. 
For more details circle #473 on mailing card 


e Additions to the SRA Reading Labora- 
tory, the multilevel teaching material for 
saving teachers’ time and permitting pupils 
to progress at their own capabilities, in- 
clude Reading Laboratory IVa with Col- 
lege Prep Edition Student Record Book, 
Rate Builder Key and Model Notes and 
Instructor's Handbook. Prepared by Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 259 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11. 
For more details circle #474 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 116) 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 














| Curtain 


HEYER 


ete] Telei= felis 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Easiest and lowest cost way yet to 
make hundreds of multi-colored copies! 


Everything is automatic, leaving 
you free for other work at the same 
time. Feeds, prints and counts 330 
copies (thin papers to cards, even 
newsprint) in just 3 minutes; shuts 
off when done. Write for informa- 
tion and details about a one-week 
free trial! 


HEYER incorporated 


1862-C S. Kostner Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 





Vallen 


CURTAIN 
OPERATING 
EQUIPMENT 


% “Noiseless” Curtain Tracks 
% Electric Curtain Controls 
% Special Operating Devices 


| Vallen +175 Curtain Track 


Can Be Recessed in Plaster! 
For room partitioning, displays, 
wide windows 

Vallen Panorama 
For T.V. Studios, School 


Theaters 


Operating Problems? 
Write 


world famous for the finest curtain 
operating equipment since 1916 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








Sobel & Stein Architects © Photograph by Hedrich-Blessing 


FUNCTIONAL, BEAUTIFUL, DESIGNED FOR THE FUTURE 


..-with furniture to match by Standard 


Not a mere library but a full-fledged instructional center, The West Leyden 
High School installation posed some interesting and unusual planning 
problems. 

The West Leyden High School Board and theschool authorities stressed 
creativity in their approach to their problem. And, thanks to their close 
cooperation, we were able to provide in the furniture and accessory equip- 
ment the spirit of the center itself. 

Fine library furniture, designed for aesthetic appeal, and hand-crafted 
for lasting service, is our only business. Whether you’re planning a modest 
addition or completely new unit, make it a point to check with Standard. 
Our planning service, available to you without cost, can help you pick the 
furniture best suited to your needs. Why not send for our illustrated, 
32-page brochure today. 
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GEARED FOR 


MODERN 
MOPPING 


All Geerpres wringers us¢ 

interlocking rack and gear 
principle of force multiplica 
tion. When the wringer handle 
1s depressed, two cover plates 
fold down over and seal the 
mop into the wringer. As the 
handle continues downward, 
the cover plates descend and 
squeeze the mop against il] 
parts of the wringer compart 
ment. Pressure is even and 
produces a uniformly dry mop 
Geerpres wringers are easier 
on mops and easier on people 
Write today for hew catalog 











FOLDING CHAIRS 
All - steel, also ply- 


1908-1961, 53 Years of 
Monroe Leadership 


FOLD-KING 
TABLE LINE 








wood or padded seat. 
Complete line. Direct 
prices, discounts. See 
Catalog. 


CHAIR TRUCKS 

The leader, 

7 models, 

. sizes — for 
transporting, storing. Smooth 
rolling, easy loading. See Catalog. 


CATALOG 
Pee) he): i) 





ro 40% DISCOUNT 


TO CHURCHES & INSTITUTIONS 


Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from- 
factory prices—discounts up to 40° —terms. Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new 
MONROE 1961 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, conven- 
ience and handsome appearance. 

NEW—Completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs. 
“Snaps” them rigidly in place, or folded flat. New pedestal 
and frame construction. 


Mail coupon, write, wire or phone for our beautiful new 


catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding 
| Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, 


Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. 


MAIL THIS SPECIAL COUPON. TODAY! 


| Please send the new 1961 Monroe FOLD-KING Catalog - prices, discounts, terms 


! 

1 Name of church, organization 
! 
I 


1 Address 


Mail to 


| City 
I 


r We ore interested in (Tables, Chairs, etc.) 


Zone State 


bis eile 76 Church St. Reels vaileu 7 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








@ The Metropolitan line of fountain and 
soda units and the Supericr line of soda 
units are described and illustrated in a 
new 12-page catalog, No. S-111, available 
from Bastian-Blessing Co., 4205 W. Peter- 
son Ave., Chicago 46. Specific parts of the 
units and optional equipment are listed, 
and specifications are included in the 
booklet. 
For more details circle #475 on mailing card 
@ {nformation on the new line of flexible 
language laboratory systems produced by 
the Educational Equipment Div., Edwards 
Company, Inc., 94 Connecticut Ave., 
Norwalk, Conn., is supplied in a four- 
page brochure giving details of all com- 
ponents. Features of the systems, described 
as offering “Better Language Instruction 
for More Students . . . The Most Effective 
Way,” include flexible, multi-channel pro- 
gramming, dual-track recording and play- 
back equipment and electronic compo- 
nents which reproduce the full range of 
sounds and tone heard in foreign tongues. 
For more details circle 4476 on mailing card 


Film Releases 


Ten new films on science and mathemat- 
ics: “Understanding Matter and Energy,” 
18 min.; “Work and Power,” 14 min.; 
“Scientific Method in Action,” 19 min.; 
“Reaching Into Space,” 14 min.; “Myth, 
Superstitution and Science,” 13 min.; “Sci- 
ence Fair,” 14 min.; “Science Project,” 14 
min.; “Formulas in Mathematics,” 10 min.; 
“Language of Algebra,” 16 min., and 
“Axioms in Algebra,” 13 min., all in color. 
International Film Bureau Inc., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


For more details circle 4477 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, manufacturer of school 
supplies and equipment, announces ac- 
quisition of Schoolco. a major school seat- 
ing manufacturer, effective November 1, 
1960. The move increases the Beckley- 
Cardy school seating volume by several 
times through the addition of the Schoolco 
quality line. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, manufacturer of paper dis- 
posable food service, announces opening 
of a new Technical Center in Commack, 
Long Island. The 150,000 square foot fa- 
cility, covering five acres, is planned as an 
integral part of Lily-Tulip’s continuing ex- 
pansion program and will concentrate all 
of its research and development functions 
under one roof. The Center will be used 
for the continuous research and develop- 
ment of new materials, machine designs 
and production equipment. 


Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, the Kodak subsidiary in the 
microfilm and business systems field, an- 
nounces the establishment of an education- 
al microfilm systems department to work 
with educators on planning of programmed 
learning systems and teaching machine 
educational methods. It presents a new 
method of scientifically constructing, a1 
ranging and presenting educational mate- 
rial in a manner designed both to acceler- 
ate the learning processes and to increase 
comprehension and retention of the sub- 
ject matter. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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The index on this and the following page lists advertisements in this magazine alphabetically by manufacturer. 
For additional information about any product or service advertised, circle the manufacturer's key number on the 
detachable postcard and mail it. No postage is required. 

Products described in the “What's New” pages of this magazine also have key numbers which appear in each 
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It's a great time-saver. A money-saver, too. 

Imagine! No more unsightly heel marks. No more 
buffing either. Just spread Contrast on any type of 
flooring, and let it dry! That’s it. Contrast shines as 
it dries. 

But don’t let this easy maintenance fool you. Contrast 
does a man-sized job. Colorless, wax-free Contrast Floor 
Polish will not...cannot...discolor even pure white 
floors. And rubber marks, scuffs, water spots and all 


Where research leads to better products 


%y, s 
*, OF nS 
Eps" ngor™ 


NEW CONTRAST.FLOOR POLISH PREVENTS 
BLACK MARKS...ENDS BUFFING! 


other nuisances will become problems of the past. 

Try slip-proof Contrast on any floor. Better yet, give 
it a real workout. Test it on your toughest floor problem. 
You'll be amazed and delighted over the way it ends 
floor maintenance headaches. One galion protects and 
beautifies approximately 2000 square feet. 

Right now, contact our representative...the Man 
Behind the Huntington Drum! Ask him for more infor- 
mation about Contrast. 


.HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON coe LABORATORIES ~- HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania + /n Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 





ew floor tile discovery from Romany -Spartan.... 


ERAMADEL 
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rubber-cushioned ceramic mosaics 


i 


squares 


It’s flexible and resilient! 


Ceramaflex, because of its unusual flexibility, 
adjusts automatically to minor imperfections 
in sub-floor. But the rubber grid which makes 
this possible serves other functions, too. 
Ceramaflex floors are quiet because they are 
mounted in resilient rubber which acts as a 
cushion between the ceramic mosaic tiles and 
the sub-floor, and they are easy on the feet. 
Hleavy furniture and appliances will not dent 
the surface. 


Tiles are mounted in 
rubber pockets! 


Each of the 64 ceramic mosaics that make up 
one 9” x 9” unit is permanently bonded in a 
pre-formed rubber grid. Because the edges of 
Ceramaflex 9” x 9” units are beveled, they lay 
up so tightly that jcints are unnoticeable in 
the finished job 


Never has a flooring material offered so many advantages “cr use in schools 


and colleges 2s does Ceramaflex. This labor-saving, high quality product 
embodies all the most-wanted qualities of ceramic tile, plus two important 


additions: floors that are both quiet and easy on the feet. Here’s the care- 
free beauty. and permanence of ceramic tile in low-cost, easy-to-install form. 
It’s dentproof, stainproof and fireproof, and once-over with a damp mop keeps 
it fresh and sparkling. This makes Ceramaflex a superior flooring for lobby, 


corridors, washrooms, cafeteria and kitchen. 


Ceramaflex is as new as tomorrow. If your architect doesn’t yet have his 
samples, he'll be glad to get them. Ask him about Ceramaflex, or write for 


Bulletin RS-228. United States Ceramic Tile Co., Dept. NS-17, Canton 2, Ohio. 


*Trade Mark. Ceramaflex is the exclusive prod- 
uct of United States Ceramic Tile Company 
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CERAMIC TILE 


Plate No. 1099 


So easily installed! 


Because Ceramaflex is pre-grouted, installa- 
tion is simple and fast. It’s ready for use the 
instant it’s laid. Ceramaflex is installed with 
a special adhesive as quickly and easily as 
conventional resilient floor tile. It can be in- 
stalled satisfactorily on or below grade as well 
as above grade, over proper sub-flooring. 
Simple, rapid installation results in applica- 
tion cost substantially lower than that of 
conventional ceramic mosaic floors. 


PRODUCT DATA 


CONSTRUCTION. Made of 
Romany*Spartan unglazed 
1”x 1” ceramic tiles which are 
securely bonded in a flexible 
rubber grid 


DIMENSIONS. Ceramaflex 
flooring units are 9”x 9” 
squares...and 742” thick. Each 
Ceramaflex floor unit is com 
posed of 64 ceramic mosaic 
tiles approximately 1” x 1” 
Finis. The surface of Cerama 
flex is sealed at the plant with 
a protective coating to prevent 
wearing-in of dirt and grime 
cotors. Random medley 
patterns in twelve handsome 
color combinations. 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 











